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To say “Masesty” see Banff! 


OAMING down the valley, leaps the turbulent Bow. 
Dazzling in the air, towers Mount Rundle, ten thou- 
sand feet of spruce-shod, snow-capped glory. Spreading 
through the gap, green foothills ripple towards dawn. 
Sheer against the blue, stand the giants Aylmer and 
Inglismaldie. 
For majesty, for room to let one’s spirit soar—Banff! 
Banff Springs Hotel offers all the gaiety of smart summer 
life in a setting of majestic grandeur. Golfers 
play a sporting eighteen under the shadow 
of the snowpeaks. Mountain climbers stride 
through the metropolitan lounges. Dukes come 
in with four-day beards and trophies of the 


trail. The lithe leap at tennis; the languid tea on the 
terrace. The deer on the ridges spring nervously from 
the sound of the Broadway dance hits in the ball room. 
And in the sparkling air, no one is ever tired. 

Open May 15. 450 bedrooms, lovely dining rooms, 
French cuisine. . . motoring, tennis, golf. . . saddle 
ponies, trail-riding, mountaineering, Indian celebti 
tions . . . boating, swimming in sulphur pool . . . afl 

the most majestic view of the continent . .. 
Early reservations advised. Interested servic 
from any of the Canadian Pacific agents it 
cities listed below, or write Banff Spring 
Hotel, Banff, Canada. 


Atianta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Curtcaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. Crevetann: 1010 

Chester Ave. Detroit: 1231 Washington Blvd. KansasCrry: 601 Railway Exchange Bldg. Los ANGeLes: 621 So. Grand Ave. Minneapouis: 611 Second Ave. So. New Yori: 

Madison Ave. at 44th St. Partapeipata: Locust St. at 15th. Prrrssurcn: 338 Sixth Ave. Portiann: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 Market St. St. Lours: 420 Locust % 
Seattie: 1320 Fourth Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasnincton: 905 15th St., N. W. 
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How ‘THE OUTSTANDING BOOK 


Is CHOSEN EACH MONTH 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club is a service, which pre- 

vents busy or procrastinating people from missing 
the outstanding new books that they want to read. It 
has engaged a group of five critics to select the most read- 
able and important book each month—Henry Seidel Canby, 
chairman, Heywood Broun, Christopher Morley, Dorothy 
Canfield and William Allen White. The book selected each 
month is sent to all subscribers, unless they specify that 
some other book be sent instead. They pay the same price 
that the publisher himself charges. This unique service 
has been very widely praised, and over 40,000 discriminat- 
ing readers have now subscribed to it. It has, however, 
met with an interesting criticism in some quarters. This 


is: “I don’t want any one to select what books I shall 
read. I want to choose my own books.” What ground 


is there for this objection? 


AVE you ever given thought to the 
H considerations that mow move you in 
deciding to read any book? You 

hear it praised by a friend. Or you see an 
advertisement of it in a newspaper. Or you 
read a review of it by some critic, whose ac- 
count of it excites your interest. You decide 
you must read that book. Note, however, 
what has happened: it is always recommenda- 
tion from some source, that determines you to 
readit. True, your choice is completely free, 
but you exercise your choice among recom- 


mended books. 


Observe what follows, after you are thus 
influenced, quite legitimately, to read a cer- 
tain book. Sometimes—but sometimes only 
—you go right out, buy it and read it. More 
often, however, if you are the average person 
your fine intention goes to seed. For one 
reason or another, you neglect to get it. You 
har other intelligent people discussing it; 
you get annoyed with yourself; you say: “I 
must not continue to forget to get that book!” 
Butin the end—all too frequently—you miss 
rading it altogether; you confess sadly to 
someone that you “‘never got around to it.” 


How the “Book-of-the-Month” 


is chosen 


Now, what would be the difference, were 
you a Book-of-the-Month Club subscriber? 
Strange to say, upon analysis, you will find 
thatin practice you would be enabled to exercise 
afar greater liberty of choice, and above all you 
would actually get the books—without fail— 
that you decide to read. How? 


All the new books each month are sub- 
nitted for consideration by the publishers. 


Necessarily there is at first some elimination; 
fttain books are obviously designed for 
special classes of readers. Usually, each 
month, the choice narrows among from twenty 


to thirty books. A copy of each one of these 
books is sent to each member of the Selecting 
Committee. There is no discussion. Each 
one reads the books independently, and gives 
them a rating in the order in which he himself 
prefers them. The book which emerges with 
the highest total rating becomes the “‘book- 
of-the-month”, 


What is the effect of this method of inde- 
pendent voting? When a majority of five 
critics (ofsuchgood judgment andsuch varying 
taste) award a book first place among twenty 
or thirty considered, clearly it is /ikely to be a 
book you would not care to miss. Certainly, 
it will have as strong recommendation behind 
it as behind the books you are influenced to 
read through other sources, 


Nevertheless, tastes differ. This combined 
vote of the judges is not infallible, and they 
would be the last ones to consider it so. Their 


Handed to you 
by the postman 
—the outstand- 
ing new books 
you are anxious 
not to miss. 


TIME, May 30, 1927 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


choice simply represents a sensible method of 
arriving at one outstanding book each month 
—and it works! The books they choose are 
outstanding; but nobody compels you to like 
them, nor even to read them. Your own taste 


is considered, for you, quite as sacred as theirs. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
Accordingly, you are not compelled, willy- 
nilly, to accept the choice of our Committee. 
Before the “‘book-of-the-month” comes to 
you, you receive a carefully written report 
describing the sort of book itis. If you don’t 
want it, you specify that some other book be 
sent instead. You make your choice from a 
list of other important new books, which are 
recommended by the Committee, and carefully 
described in order to guide you in your choice. 
If, however, you decide to let the “book-of 
the-month” come and then find you are dis- 
appointed, you can still exchange it at that time 
Sor any other book you prefer. 


The ultimate result, therefore, is that you 
really choose jyour own books—dut with more 
discrimination than heretofore—and moreover 
you are given a guarantee of satisfaction with 
every book you obtain upon 'the recommenda- 
tion of our Committee. 


The cost of this convenient service is— 
nothing! The cost of the books is the same as 
if you got them from the publisher himself by 
mail! 


This service is working smoothly and con- 
veniently for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Send for our prospectus which ex- 
plains how simply it operates. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation to subscribe. 


2EE 


Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining the 
details of the Book-of-theMonth Plan, This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 





Pe ee Bee Ss 


Enthusiasm 
Sirs: 

. .. We have been exceptionally pleased 
with your paper in school work and intend 
to use at least 150 copies next year. The 
children are always eager to get the paper 
and study it through from cover to cover 
with far more enthusiasm than they ever 
did some of the older current event papers. 


LUTHER VAN HORN 


Norwalk Public Schools, 
Norwalk, Ohio 


> . . 

> < 
Big “D” 

Sirs: 

An English journalist who counts him- 
self among your well-wishers ventures to 
hope that the column in Time, May 2 about 
the MacDonalds is not a fair specimen of 
your standard of accuracy. 

You ought surely to have noticed that 
Mac spells his name with the capital D. 
Ishbel is not 24, but 22. She did not read 
greetings from her father. She made her 
own speech at the great Century Theatre 
meeting of the Jewish Daily Forward, 
without a scrap paper, expressing in one 
sentence her father’s regrets for his ab- 


sence. 
Yours for the cause! 


. S. K. RATCLIFFE 
New York, N. Y. 
The British Who’s Who 1927 and 

Europa 1927 (standard __inter- 

national year book) both spell 

“James Ramsay Macdonald” with 

a small “d.” But, from so close 

a friend of Mr. MacDonald as 

Journalist-Lecturer Samuel Kerk- 

ham Ratcliffe, TIME welcomes the 

information that onetime Premier 

MacDonald now defies the authori- 

ties and spells his name with a 

big “D.” His former habit of 

signing with a small “d” is at- 
tested by British passports signed 
by him during his Premiership, 
and recently examined by TIME to 
verify the spelling and capitaliza- 
tion “James Ramsay Macdonald.” 

Since no one but Miss Ishbel 

MacDonald should receive cred- 

ence in the matter of her age, 

TIME requested and received 

the following telegram: “BORN 

MARCH TWO 1903 (Signed) Ishbel 

MacDonald.”—Eb. 


Fastest Growing? 


Sirs : 

This letter is to compliment you upon 
a very good subscription letter that came to 
my desk recently. 

Notwithstanding that this letter is both 
impressive and compelling, there is one 
little error that I am sure you would de- 
sire to have called to your attention. That 
is the line “Time is the fastest-growing 
non-fiction magazine in the U. S.” 

You will be interested to know, I am 
sure, that one of our publications, Better 
Homes and Gardens, started a little more 
than five years ago and today has a cir- 
culation of practically 900,000. We have 
just announced an increase in advertising 
rates effective in January, 1928, with a 
guarantee of 1,000,000 circulation. There 
has never been, in the history of magazine 
publishing, a non-fiction magazine whose 
circulation has grown so rapidly. In fact, 
to the best of our knowledge, there has 
never been a home publication whose cir- 
culation has ever exceeded a_ half-million 
without fiction and fashions. Better Homes 
and Gardens has neither. 

Because TIME and Better Homes and 
Gardens are the most discussed publications 
in the field today, each serving its field in 
a new and distinct way, we feel that you 
ought to know more about Better Homes 
and Gardens, and we would be glad to 
send you, with our compliments, each issue 
for the next several months. 

FRED O. BOHEN 

Meredith Publishing Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Better Homes and Gardens in- 


ER §& 


creased from 700,000 in 1926 to 
900,000 in 1927 and guarantees 1,- 
000,000 in 1928. These are in- 
creases of 29% and 11% for these 


two years. 
TIME increased from 100,000 


(January 1926) to 138,000 (Janu- 
ary 1927) and guarantees 175,000 
for 1928—increases of 38% and 
26%. TIME, then, well merits the 
title of “fastest-growing.” 

Despite this fact, TIME does not 
wish to have its advertising claims 
questioned and shall change the 
line to read “fastest-growing non- 
fiction weekly in the U. S.” and 
leave the title of “fastest-grow- 
ing non-fiction monthly” to fast- 
growing Better Homes and Gar- 


* dens.—Eb. 


«<< 

Swen Olsen” 
Sirs: 

An interesting tale came to me the other 
day and, though it came from a credible 
source, I am passing it on to you for veri- 
fication—with the thought in mind that, if 
true, it might be equally interesting to you. 

The story goes around through our 
northern Scandinavian country that the 
real name of our great band-master, John 
Philip Sousa, is Swen Olsen. It was his 
custom, in traveling about the world, to 
mark his luggage with his initials, S. O. 
followed on the same line with U. S. A., 
for United States of America. From this 
evolved his name Sousa, which no doubt 
to his mind was a grander name for a 
world famed band-master. 


K. 8. ROSAAEN 

St. Louis, Mo. 

On p. 175 of Through the Year 
With Sousa (published by Crowell) 
by John Philip Sousa, Mr. Sousa 
says: “The story of the supposed 
origin of my name is a rattling 
good one, and, like all ingenious 
fables, permits of international va- 
riation. The German version is 
that my name is Sigismund Ochs, 
a great musician, born on _ the 
Rhine, emigrated to America, trunk 
marked S. O., U. S. A., therefore 
the name. The English version is 
that I am one Sam Ogden, a great 
musician, Yorkshire man, emigrated 
to America, luggage marked S. O., 
U. S. A., hence the cognomen. The 
domestic brand of the story is that 
I am a Greek named Philipso, emi- 
grated to America, a great musi- 
cian; carried my worldly posses- 
sions ina box marked S. O., U.S. A., 
therefore the patronymic.” 

Mr. Sousa was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1854. His father was 
Portuguese, his mother Bavarian. 
—ED. 


An Insult to Congress 
Sirs: 

I am surprised that your usually (and 
unusually) well-informed editors should say 
(Time, April 18): “Just as the original 
13 American United States grew so mu. 
tually jealous that in 1790 it was neces. 
sary to set aside the District of Columbia.” 
If you don’t know better the causes of 
the setting aside of the District of Colum. 
bia, let Mr. E. Woodward, whom you 
so much admire (Time, April 25) tell you: 

“Eighty soldiers mutinied at Lancaster, 
Pa., in June, 1783. They marched on 
Philadelphia and appeared in front of the 
State House where Congress was in ses- 
sion. Congress called on the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, meeting in the 
same building, for protection, but the 
Council was afraid to bring out the mili- 
tia, as it was thought that the militia 
might join the mutineers. The soldiers 
declared that they wanted their pay and 
intended to take it from the _ treasury. 
They pointed their guns at the Congres- 
sional windows but did not fire them. Con- 
gress sent an urgent message for help to 
Washington, who was then at West Point, 
and without waiting to see what the re- 
sult would be, the members of Congress 
unheroically slipped through the back door 
and made their way through a golden June 
sunset to Princeton in New Jersey, thus 
abandoning the seat of government to 
eighty mutineers and a _ sergeant.”—Wash- 
ington—Hero or Image. 

It was to assure to Congress a home of 
its own where it could protect itself from 
insults of this character that the District 
was established. 


TENCH T. MARYE 
Washington, D. C. 


In Latvia 
Sirs: 

To a _ relative of mine who happens 
be in Riga, Latvia I send frequently your 
delightful periodical. I herewith quote a 
criticism on the subject of an article that 
appeared in an issue several weeks ago 
(Time, March 28] to the effect that the 
German Envoy to Latvia was making him- 
self and his country popular by taking to 
the local customs and drinking beer with 
the natives: 

“TIME seems a little misinformed. Dr. 
Koester has been here since Latvia’ was 
acknowledged as such by the Germans—not 
three months ago as TIME has it. It is 
true he is a florid beerbibber and goes in 
for ‘Beer Abends’ sing-songs—‘very-very’ 
parties lasting well into the day after, but 
these are entirely international and he has 
had them all the time, so that is nothing 
new. He is a cheery bird but as a min- 
ister representing a Great Power he lacks 
in dignity. He fraternizes with all the 
Revue actresses—German and Lettish, and 
doesn’t do it discreetly either. I wonder if 
you spotted in that same issue—Foreign 
column—another error. There is a_ long 
article on Maria Feodorovna—mnee of Den- 
mark and it goes on to say ‘whom you see 
here’ and the accompanying picture is of 
the murdered Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 

H. G. ADDISON 


Washington, D. C. 
To the International 
Corp., a rebuke for 


Newsreel 
supplying 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 8, 1879. 


BINDERS—BOUND COPIES 


CircutaTion Dept., Time, Inc., Penton Buipc., CLEVELAND 


I enclose $...... 


[J Send me postpaid......TIME Binders ($3 each). 
Each Binder will hold a volume of TIME— 


twenty-six issues and semi-annual index. 


(1) Send me postpaid a bound copy of Volume VIII of TIME 


(July-Dec. 1926) ($5). 
of) er are 
ADDRESS.. 


TIME, May 80, 19 
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ow many times 


should a bathroom 
be “plumbered”? 


T should be “plumbered” once more if it is an old 

bathroom of the tin-tub, iron-pipe era. Call in 
your plumber and have him rip out the old, unsani- 
tary fixtures and the rusting iron or steel pipe and 
put in modern fixtures connected with good brass 
pipe that can’t rust or corrode. 

If you are building a new house it should be 
“plumbered” just once. Put in brass pipe tu begin 
with. 

You can’t afford to run any risk of your water 
pipes rusting out or filling up when they are con- 
cealed behind expensive tiled or plastered walls, or 
run under hardwood floors, as they are in modern 


@ ALPHA 


Sie ate actcinte edi 


COPY OF OUR BOOKLET, “ALPHA— THE STORY OF A WATER GUIDE”... 


houses. Brass pipe will last as long as the house 
stands, and you'll always have a full flow of clean, 
sparkling water. 

And bear this in mind—whether you are replac- 
ing old plumbing or putting in new, it will be to 
your advantage to insist upon Alpha Brass Pipe. It 
contains more copper than ordinary brass pipe and 
will thread more easily, which means tighter, safer 
connections. 

You would expect Alpha pipe to cost more, but it 
doesn’t. Specify it by name—it is stamped “Alpha” 
every 12 inches. Made by the Chase Companies, 
Incorporated, of V/aterbury, Conn. 


Brass Pipe 


CONTAINS MORE COPPER 


TIME, May 30, 1927 


YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT BRASS PIPE, FILL IN YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW, MAIL TO US, AND WE’LL SEND YOU A 
-+THE CHASE COMPANIES, INCORPORATED, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


64-6133-9 



















































































TIME with a photograph of the 
late Empress Alexandra labeled 
“Maria Feodorovna Russian Czar- 
ina B 8146.” 

To an erring TIME sub-editor, a 
thoroughgoing reprimand for not 
discovering that Dr. Adolf Koes- 
ter was appointed German Minis- 
ter to Latvia on Feb. 6, 1923.—Eb. 


Again, Altman 


Sirs: 

Thank you very much for publishing my 
letter of recent date in your “worthy” 
magazine. I consider it a great compli- 
ment, but would appreciate your reply as 
to your reason for labeling it as ‘“‘Hum- 
bug” and for leaving out passages which I 
considered essential toward bringing out my 
point. 

My opinions are always subject to cor- 
recticn, and if there is any suggestion 
you have to offer as to why they are faulty, 
I shall be very grateful to you. 

Can you furnish any sound reason as to 
why I should embrace a deity which offers 
no evidence of existence? If I should 
place my faith in this deity, why wouldn’t 
it be just as logical to place my faith in 
Santa Claus as well? In fact the latter 
gentleman ought to command more re- 
spect, as he at least shows some signs of 
life when Christmas gets around. In that 
respect the children show more signs of in- 
telligence than the'r elders. They believe 
in St. Nick and at least have something 
to show for their beliefs, while what can 
their elders show for their belief in His 
Celestial Majesty? Belief in the former 
has always brought joy and good fellow- 
ship, while belief in the latter has brought 
nothing but strife and bloodshed ever since 
the race succumbed to its dread influence. 

Kindly look up the following citations: 
Gen. 38: Ezek. 16: Gen. 19:30-38; 20:18; 
25:24-26; Ezek. 33:23; Lev. 15:16-33: 
Deut. 23:1; 2:13; 25:11-12; 1 Sam. 25:22; 
2 Sam. 11:2-5; 1 Kings 14:10; 16:11; 
21:21: Job. 40:16-17; Luke 1:41-44; Rom. 
1 :26-27. 

Wonderful moral lessons might be learned 





HOPE WALE 





from these. If you print this letter which 
you are at liberty to do, you might better 
exclude these citations as they might open 
some people’s eyes and thus make infidels 
of them, thereby jeopardizing their happi- 
ness in the wor'd to come. 

May I have a reply at your earliest con- 
venience? 

STANLEY B. ALTMAN 
Albany, N. Y. 


Too Abrupt 


Sirs: 
Kindly discontinue my _ subscription to 
Time. Your magazine is too abrupt and 


uninteresting. 
JACK GLASS 
Detroit, Mich. . 


Carter Praised 


Sirs: 

The Forum is the last magazine in the 
world to protest at honest difference with 
its authors’ opinions, but it really must in- 
sist that the facts stated shall have some 
relation to the facts as they exist. 

John Carter [Time, May 9] is not a 
reporter, but the assistant editor of the 
[New York] Sunday Times Book Review. 
He is a contributor to various magazines 
as well as to the Forum, and his weekly 
critical articles in the Times make him at 
least as well known as any other writer 
of open letters. He has been in _ the 
American Diplomatic Service, he has writ- 
ten a book on international politics, and he 
specialized in history at Yale, both as an 
undergraduate and as a graduate student. 

These facts have an obvious bearing on 
your story, but are not mentioned. They 
are readily ascertainable by all who are 
familiar with American journalism, among 
whom, I fear, the writer of Time’s article 
is not to be included. 

JOHN BAKELESS 
Managing Editor 

The Forum, 

New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Bakeless refers to an item 
which related how John Carter, 












Muscles responding to calls for super- 
strength—unfailing vigor for play that 
is hard work and work that can be 
play—all this is really easy. Shredded 
Wheat, crisply inviting with fresh 
fruits and rich milk is the whole 
wheat answer to questions of vitality. 


Make your breakfast table your 
training table with 


SHREDDED 
HEAT 
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newspaperman, had addressed an 
open letter to President Coolidge, 
Time holds that it is _ inap- 
propriate for newsgatherers, far 
less assistant literary editors, to 
address open letters to the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Fully acquainted 
with Journalist Carter’s record, 
TIME did not dwell upon those por- 
tions of it from which he might 
be expected to have learned who 
may appropriately address open 
letters to the President of the 
U. S. Would Managing Editor 
Bakeless, himself the author of two 
volumes on international politics 
(Economic Causes of Modern War, 
The Origin of the Next War), 
himself a student of history at 
Williams College and Harvard 
University, consider himself a 
proper person to address open let- 
= to the President of the U. S.? 
—Eb. 


Victim Helped 


Sirs: 

I have just read the letter of C. R. 
Crane, R. F. D. Box 24, Wagoner, Okla. 
[Time, May 16]. Will you ask him if he 
will accept a continuance of Time from 
me? I like Time and believe if I were hit 
by his apparent misfortune I’d be pleased 
to have it come to me even then, however 
hard I was hit. 

Let me know. 

GEO. E. MORGAN 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Sirs: 

I am enclosing my cheque for $5 for 
which please send Time for one year to 
ex-subscriber Crane, with my compliments. 

The attached clipping will explain this 
action. 

ARTHUR M. ROSENBLOOM 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Just renew the subscription of “Victim” 
C. R. Crane, Wagoner, Okla. Cheque here- 
with for five dollars. 

FRANCIS WRIGHT CLINTON 

The Danbury Hat Co., 

New York, N. Y. 


The letter of Subscriber Morgan 
arrived first.—ED. 


Victim Defended 


Sirs: 

Was an [effort] made to amuse read- 
ers of TIME’s issue of May 16, by _ pub- 
lishing the misspelt letter of Mr. C. R. 
Crane of Wagoner, Okla., a farmer and flood 
victim, same being a cancellation of his 
subscription to Time and so_ irrelevant 
to readers? 

. . Your action was mean and _ lack- 
ing in sportsmanship. You owe Mr. 


Crane an apology. 
A. GIBBON 





Monroe, La. 

TIME prints letters just as they 
are received, does not “doctor” 
them (except to omit those portions 
which are irrelevant, prolix), does 
not re-spell them. he sincerity 
of Farmer Crane’s letter spoke for 
itself—spoke far more eloquently 
than could fine phrases, fancy spell- 
ings.—Eb. 


No More Woolf? 
Sirs: 
. » + May we have more Woolf covers? 
Pau A. LAY 
Dayton, Ohio 
Artist Woolf has gone to Paris, 
Vienna, Brussels. There will be no 


Woolf covers until the artist re- 
enters the U. §, But there will be 
covers.—ED. 
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Wisdom is in doing, more than 
in saying. Are you machine wise? 


It is a self-evident fact that no man should be per- 

mitted to do a piece of work which a machine can do 
better. But here is a machine that does important work 
that could hardly be done at all without its help. Its 
ability to turn out thousands of well printed letters, 
forms, bulletins, designs, etc. in every hour of the 


Service 

We maintain direct 
branches of our main 
factory in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 
And usually the best 
office equipment store 
in other cities sells Mim- 
eographs and always 
has supplies in stock. 


A. B. Dick Company 
Chicago 


working day, has made the 
Mimeograph an_ indispensable 
factor in many business and 
educational activities, where it 
is helping to beat down oper- 
ating costs and to speed up 
general efficiency. In the day 
of the triumphant machine 
it pays to be machine wise. 


Today 


You can’t possibly 
know of the many im- 
portant ways in which 
the Mimeograph can 
serve you until you 
have learned a few in- 
teresting facts concern- 
ing the Mimeograph 
of today. Let us send 
you an interesting 
booklet on this subject. 
A request will bring. it 
to you without obligation. 


A. B. Dick Company 


Chicago 





atlure is Tragic in America’ 


“Will power, originality, decision, resourceful- 
ness, imagination, initiative, courage—these 
things are not gifts, but results. Every one of 
these qualities can be developed by effort, 
just as muscles can be developed by exercise.” 


—says JUDGE LINDSEY 


HE PELMAN PLAN isa big, vital 
significant contribution to the 
mental life of America. I have the deep 
conviction that it is going to strike at the 
very roots of individual failure, for I see 
in it a new power, a great driving force. 
“Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in America, 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every in- 
dividual. In the twenty years that I have 
sat on the bench of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, almost every variety of human 
failure has passed before me in melan- 
choly procession. By failure I do not 
mean the merely criminal mistakes of the 
individual, but the faults of training that 
keep a life from full 
development and 
complete expres- 
sion. 
“It is to these 


needs and these 
lacks that The Pel- 


man Plan comes as 
an answer. The 


twelve little gray books are a remark- 
able achievement. Not only do they 
contain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its workings, but 


the treatment is so simple that the truths 
may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 

“In plain words, what The Pelman 
Plan has done is to take psychology out 
of the college and put it into harness for 
the day’s work. It lifts great, helpful 
truths out of the back water and plants 
them in the living stream. 


Paiman I 


“The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will not ‘take care of itself.’ 
Will power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage 
—these things are not gifts, but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be de- 


veloped by effort just as muscles 
can be developed by exercise. I 
do not mean by this that the 
individual can add to the brains 
that God gave him, but he can 
learn to make use of the brains 
that he has instead of letting them 
fall into flabbiness through disuse. 

“Other methods and systems 
that I have examined, while real- 
izing the value of mental exercise, 
have made the mistake of limiting 
their efforts to the development of some 
single sense. What The Pelman Plan 
does is to consider the mind as a whole 
and treat it as a whole. It goes in for 
mental team play, training the mind 
as a unity. 

“The Pelman 
Plan is no mir- 
acle. It calls for 
application. But I 
know of nothing 
that pays larger 
returns on an in- 
vestment of one’s 


HE 


NSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


71 West 45” Street, New York City 


spare time from day to day.” 


2 


As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, The 
Pelman Plan is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For over a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives, 650,000 Pelman grad- 
uates in every country on the globe are 
the guarantee of what Pelman training 
can do for you. 

No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are— poor memory, mind wan- 
dering, indecision, timidity, nervousness 
or lack of personality—The Pelman Plan 


will show you the way to correct and 


Take your biggest step toward success NOW 
SEND THE COUPON 


ee  — 


TIME, May 30, 1927 


“The Pelman Plan ought to be 
the beginning of education, instead 
of a remedy for its faults. It 
teaches the science of self-organ- 
ization; it makes the student dis- 
cover himself; it acquaints him 
with his sleeping powers and shows 
him how to develop them,” ac- 
cording to Judge Lindsey, the 
world-famous jurist. 


overcome them. And on the positive 
side, it will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in you. 
It will be of direct, tangible value to you 
in your business and social life. In the 
files at the Pelman Institute are hundreds 
of letters from successful Pelman adher- 
ents telling how they doubled, trebled 
and even quadrupled their salaries, thanks 
to Pelman training. 

“Scientific Mind Training’’ is the 
name of the absorbingly interesting book- 
let which tells about The Pelman Plan 
in detail. It is fascinating in itself with 
its wealth of original thought and clear 
observation. “Scientific Mind Training” 
makes an interesting addition to your 
library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the cou: 
pon and mail it today. It costs you 
nothing, it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is absolutely sure to show you the way 
to success and happiness. Don’t put it 
off and then forget about it. Don’t miss 
a big opportunity. MAIL THE COU: 


PON NOW. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 665-A, 71 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation 
your free 64-page booklet, “Scientific 
Mind Training.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ To the American Medical As- 
sociation in convention assembled at 
Washington (see p. 18), the Presi- 
dent said many a good word for the 
healing profession. 


Outstanding observations of the 
President: 

“America has so many elements 
of greatness that it is difficult to 
decide which is the most import- 
Rs 

“The human race is by no means 
young.... It is the inheritor of 
a very wide experience. It has 
located a great many fixed stars in 
the firmament of truth... .” 

“Of all professions, with the pos- 
sible exception of the ministry, 
our physicians give most unspar- 
ingly of their time and skill for 
the alleviation of human _ suffer- 
+ ea 
@ The President may have arched 
surprised eyebrows last week, if 
he read a despatch from Arge7i- 
tina saying that famed news organ 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires had 
carried an article by David Lloyd 
George in which occurred the sen- 
tence: “Mr. Baldwin [British 
Premier] has much in common 
with the malleable and garrulous 
Coolidge.” 

Soon onetime Premier Lloyd 
George declared, at London, that he 
originally wrote: “Mr. Baldwin is 
a malleable and talkative Coolidge.” 
La Prensa had translated: “Mr. 
Baldwin se aremja al maleable y 
locuaz Coolidge.” 

@ His classmates call him “Butch.” 
He owns a “second-hand navy pea- 
jacket, evidently purchased with 
due regard for Coolidge economy.” 
He has a “perfect schoolgirl com- 
plexion,” plus an “air of perfect 
boredom.” He keeps a. scrapbook 
of newspaper clippings in which 
his name is mentioned. He re- 
ceives, from schoolgirls throughout 
the U. §., admiring letters. So 
alleged the Amherst Junior Year 
Book of John Coolidge. The 
President’s son, Amherst College 
Junior, is himself a member of 


the Junior Year Book editorial 
board 


@ It was dark on the Carquines 


bridge in California. It was dark 
on the Natural bridge in Virginia. 


Suddenly along both bridges flashed 
rows of lights. In the Navy De- 
partment at Washington a radio 
operator had touched a button. Be- 
fore touching the button he had 
received from President Coolidge, 
aboard the presidential yacht May- 
flower, a radio message saying that 
the button should be touched. 

@ At one end of the tea table 
sat Miss Laura Harlan,* onetime 
social secretary to Mrs. Harding, to 
Mrs. Coolidge. At the other end sat 
Mrs. Frank W. Stearns. Between 
them sat Washington newspaper 
women, guests of Mrs. Coolidge 
at No. 15 Dupont Circle. Descrip- 
tions of the reception said that 
Mrs. Coolidge saw before her a 
happy throng of friendly faces. 


Restriction 


Last week President Coolidge 
added a new restriction to corre- 
spondents’ reports of their semi- 
weekly White House conferences. 
When, as often happens, questions 
asked at these conferences are not 
answered, the fact of their having 
been asked may no longer be men- 
tioned. An unanswered question 
must be considered as _ unasked. 
Silence equals annihilation. 

* Correspondents traced the new 
ruling to last fortnight’s flurry 


*Daughter of the late Associate Justice 
John Marshall Harlan of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court; sister of John Maynard Har- 
lan, able Chicago lawyer; aunt of As- 
sistant U. S. District Attorney John Mar- 
shall Haclan of New York, successful 
prosecutor of Earl Carroll, perjurer. 
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Milestones 


over the President’s rumored sign- 
ing, in 1912, of an anti-third term 
petition directed against Theodore 
Roosevelt (TIME, May 23). In 
view of President Coolidge’s pos- 
sible 1928 presidential candidacy, 
his signing of a No-Third-Term 
petition (if he did sign one) would 
indeed have been a “bloody inven- 
tion” returned to plague the in- 
ventor. Seeking official confirma- 
tion or denial, most of the Wash- 
ington correspondents referred to 
the rumor in their conference ques- 
tions. When the petition subject 
was wholly ignored, newspapers 
reported that the White House had 
failed to deny the signing. In 
anti-Administration circles, this 
failure was exploited as confirma- 
tion of the story. Thus embarrass- 
ment was not avoided by silence. 

Anti-Coolidge correspondents and 
newspapers vigorously flayed the 
new conference muzzle. Said the 
vehemently Democratic New York 
World: 

“These conferences are thus re- 
duced to occasions when the Pres- 
ident secretly tells an obedient 
press what he would like to have 
printed about himself... are now 
little more than the personal pub- 
licity machine of Calvin Coolidge. 
... For a modest and a timid man 
Mr. Coolidge has a quite extraor- 
dinary fondness for the privileges 


of an autocrat. ... : 
At the White House silence con- 


tinued concerning the No-Third- 
Term petition. 


Booms 


Ritchie. It was 99 years ago 
that John Caldwell Calhoun, then 
Vice President of the U. S., wrote 
“The South Carolina Exposition,” 
a political thesis which maintained 
that the Federal Government was 
usurping rights inherent to the in- 
dividual states. Calhoun’s protest 
was inspired by the high tariff law 
of 1828. Later the tariff problem 
was swallowed up in the secession 
issue and the state rights doc- 
trine temporarily crumbled: at 
Gettysburg and Appomattox Court 


_ House. 


Last week in Chicago, in Kansas 
City, Mo., and in Omaha another 
Southerner once more raised the 
state rights banner, with Prohi- 
bition as the subject of his story. 
Touring the West in an_ unoffi- 
cial but unmistakable pre-Conven- 
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tion campaign, Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland warned his 
audiences against overcentraliza- 
tion of power. “This centralization 
of government into remote hands,” 
said he, “chills the free play of the 
free impulses of a free people.” 

Applying the state sovereignty 
doctrine to Prohibition Governor 
Ritchie said: “My own view is that 
until the sentiment of the country 
enables a change in the 18th 
Amendment, we should turn the 
subject back to the states, so that 
each state, within constitutional 
limits, may settle it in accordance 
with the convictions and conscience 
of its own people, those communi- 
ties that want Volsteadism being 
free to have it, but those that re- 
sent it being no longer forced into 
taking it.” 

Governor Ritchie spoke chiefly 
in Dry districts to audiences whose 
grandfathers for the most part 
once sang lustily their intention 
of hanging Jefferson Davis (anoth- 
er famed state rights advocate) 


to a sour apple tree. 


At Omaha the “high spot” in his 
speech came when he said that 
“a man’s religion ought never be 
a factorinhis right to hold office.” 
The crowd wildly cheered the ref- 
erence to Alfred E. Smith. Ob- 
servers agreed, however, that Gov- 
ernor Ritchie made an_ excellent 
personal impression upon both 
Generals and Privates of the West- 
ern Democratic army. They point- 
ed out that Governor Ritchie’s wet- 
ness is known but that Governor 
Smith’s is notorious; that Gov- 
ernor Ritchie’s nomination would 
raise no “Romanist” bugaboo; that 
though the Maryland Governor 
might bring to the Democratic con- 
vention only the Maryland delega- 
tion, he would none the less be in 
an excellent § strategic position 
should a deadlock develop over 
Governor Smith’s candidacy. 

Heflin. Certain Southerners be- 
gan a boomlet for Senator J. 
Thomas Heflin of Alabama. Mr. 
Heflin is the Senator who during 
the last session of Congress re- 
marked: “A Catholic bullet brought 
Roosevelt down. . . If I am mur- 
dered many Catholic priests will 
pay the penalty... .” Of him 
Senator William Cabell Bruce of 
Maryland said: “I am afraid he 
will never be still till he has worn 
his tongue down to his tonsils.” 
Though Senator Heflin was _ re- 
ported to be “in a receptive mood” 
the movement was considered anti- 
Smith rather than pro-Heflin. 

McAdoo Out? George W. Ol- 
vany, Tammany leader, reported 
that William G. McAdoo was out 
of the race for the 1928 Demo- 
cratic nomination. Mr. Olvany 
said he received this information 
from a close friend of Mr. McAdoo. 
The name of the close friend was 
not given, 

Hughes Out. A “provided-that- 





ON. E. A. 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


. .. stretched his arms apart 


President-Coolidge-d 0 e s-n. 0 t-r u n” 
boom for Charles Evans Hughes 
was hushed when Mr. Hughes 
promptly announced that he was 
too old to be President, that he 
was for President Coolidge, first, 
last and all the time. Mr. Hughes 
is 65. 

Lowden. Some 20,000 graduates 
of western and mid-western col- 
leges received a letter from the 
Lowden-for-President Association 
of New York, Inc. The letter 
maintained that unless Frank 
Orren Lowden, onetime (1917-21) 
Governor of Illinois, is nominated, 
western and mid-western states will 
go Democratic in 1928. Mr. Low- 
den is a graduate of Iowa State 
University and of the Union Col- 
lege of Law, Chicago; holds hon- 
orary degrees from Knox College, 
Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University 
of Colorado, ete, 


THE CABINET 


Grew Promoted 


The State Department last week 
formally announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph C. Grew, Under 
Secretary of State, as Ambassador 
to Turkey, following the receipt 
of word from Constantinople that 
Mr. Grew was persona grata to 
the Turkish Government. 

There has been no U. S. diplo- 
matic representative in Constanti- 
nople since diplomatic relations 
with Turkey were broken off in 
1917. Since 1919 Rear Admiral 
Mark L. Bristol (as High Com- 


missioner) has represented the U.S. 
with great firmness but with warm 
sympathy toward Turkey. He will 
this autumn relieve Admiral Clar-. 
ence §. Williams as commander-in- 
chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 

Mr. Grew, a “career” man, has 
been in the foreign service for 24 
years, in Egypt, Mexico City, St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad), Berlin, 
Vienna, Berne, Copenhagen. He 
has been Minister to Denmark and 
to Switzerland, was Secretary of 
the American Peace Commission at 
Versailles, negotiated the Lausanne 
Treaty (not ratified by the Sen- 
ate) with the Turkish Nationalist 
Government. It was also announced 
that Robert E. Olds, Assistant 
Secretary of State, would succeed 
Mr. Grew as Under Secretary of 
State. Mr. Olds was once law part- 
ner of Secretary of State Frank B, 
Kellogg. 

Since the present relations of the 
U. S. and Turkey are more than 
usually amicable (due to Admiral 
Bristol) there remains for his suc- 
cessor chiefly the task of devising 
with Turkish statesmen some means 
whereby the U. S. Senate may 
eventually be brought to recognize 
as a fait accompli the post-War 
status of Turkey. Other nations 
have done this by ratifying the 
Lausanne Treaty, but the U. S. 
continues to refuse, chiefly because 
many U. S. clergymen still heatedly 
allege the “oppression” of Chris- 
tians in Turkey. 


. + . 


Yard Card 


Postal clerks in Indianapolis last 
week remembered to “drop a card” 
to their Chief, Postmaster General 
Harry Stewart New. When the 
post card reached him he had to 
stretch his arms apart to hold it, 
to examine its $1 in stamps, to 
read its 3 x 2 ft. invitation to 
visit the National Federation of 
Postal Clerks Convention, Indian- 
apolis, Sept. 5-9. 


CATASTROPHE 
Flood Continued 


At Melville. One evening last 
week some 1,000 residents of Mel- 
ville, La., went serenely to their 
beds. Doubtless most of them gave 
their last waking thoughts to the 
flood waters bearing down from 
the north. Yet they were hardly 
excited, much less _panic-stricken. 

True, “M’sieu Jean” (their name 
for onetime Louisiana Governor John 
M. Parker, now directing flood re- 
lief) had given danger warnings, 
had urged them to leave their 
homes and to gather in refugee 
camps. “M’sieu Jean” was a good 
man, a fine man—but perhaps 4 
little inclined toward alarms. When 
one’s fathers and grandfathers and 
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great-grandfathers have lived in 
the same village and furrowed the 
same earth, one does not take one- 
self away without good reason. 
Floods? There had always been 


charity. They stay behind until the 
flood is in sight and even then they 
hesitate to take to the high places. 

“Thousands of them are in the 


line of flood waters ... and they 


Orleans and further fall was pre- 
dicted. 













“Greatest Catastrophe.” Few 
U. S. citizens appeared to realize 
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nan, has floods, there would always be floods. are proving our biggest problem; the extent of the flood disaster. 
e for 24 Every spring the rivers rose and but we are going to save them During the last fortnight, indeed, 
City, St. frightened strangers. True, this whether they like it or not.” the flood did not enjoy a “good 
Berlin flood seemed to be worse than usual. press.” The Snyder-Gray trial and 
<n. a Later on, perhaps, they might have seat, Sek: the Lindbergh transatlantic flight 
nark and to fight day ard night against the elbowed it onto the inside pages of 
etary of waters as they had fought against Ten Lives. Despite the Acadians many a newspaper. Nevertheless, 
iission at them before. But the danger was indifference to their danger, how- observers united in terming it the 
Lausanne still far to the north. That, with- ever, only ten lives are definitely greatest of peace-time national 
the Sen- out even fighting, they should aban- known to have been lost in Louis- catastrophes of all time. 
ationalist don their homes, gather in refugee jana, though rumor has listed the Said Gutzon Borglum, famed 
nnounced camps, become objects of charité— | dead at more than 100. Nine of sculptor: “The waters of the Mis- 
Assistant well, a fine man, a great man was the dead belonged to one family, souri and Mississippi Rivers and 
1 succeed “M’sieu Jean,” but just a little bit a widowed woman and her eight their tributaries represent one if not 
retary of an outsider, hardly quite able to children. Caught as the flood en- the most ruthless force on the 
law part- realize how very many seasons of tered Plaucheville, the Widow American continent and are a men- 
Frank B, high water they had seen come and Dupré fled with her children to ace to the sources of a vast part of 
g0. ; the second story of her home. | our life and wealth.” 
ns of the So the people of Melville went to | The water poured into the house, Said Frank R. Kent, of 
1x0re than bed. At daybreak next morning reached the second story, continued the Baltimore Sun: “The San 
- Admiral the Melville levee along the Atcha- to rise. A rescue boat found the Francisco earthquake and fire 
r his suc- falaya gave way. Soon every entire family huddled together, does not compare with this as a 
devising street in Melville was a roaring drowned. national calamity. Nothing else 
me means torrent. Scrambling from their The other death came when one . . . since the Civil War is in its 
nate may houses, lacking time even to clothe Tony Pitilalia and his son were class.” i 
recognize themselves, men, women and chil- caught as a span of the Texas & Said Will Irwin, author, journal- 
post-War dren half-waded, half-swam to un- Pacific bridge connecting Melville ist: “Excepting war alone, the his- 
r nations broken sections of the levee. Five with the east bank of the Atcha- tory of the United States shows 
fying the hours later Melville was from 10 falaya was washed away. The no parallel to this for death, de- 
he U. §S. to 15 feet under water with most boy was rescued but Mr. Pitilalia struction, disturbance and misery.” 
ly because of its houses sweeping in fragments was carried off, drowned. “Said Herbert C. Hoover author- 
ll heatedly toward the Gulf, Thousands of refugees have itative, conservative, in charge of 
of Chris- been taken by rescue boats from | flood relief: “There was never in 
ts ee housetops, from crumbling levees, | our history such a calamity as this 


from treetops. flood, which before it ends will 


have, I fear, involved more than 
half a million of our people, creat- 


Acadians. The story of Melville 
illustrates the tenacity with which 















the people in the area now being Two Sections. Meanwhile the ing a problem of relief and re- 

; flooded cling to their homes. Most flood remained split into two sec- habilitation the magnitude of which 

apolis last of them are Acadians—of old tions. West of the Atchafalaya it is scarcely possible to exaggerate. 

op a. — French and Spanish stock, few River the flood waters which last I. sometimes wonder if the people 
er en 







speaking English. They are (in fortnight crumbled the Bayou de 























th , of our country realize just what 
When the the words of Herbert C. Hoover) | Glaize levees moved south, poured | this calamity is. Do they know 
he had Ms “as much like French peasants as | into the Atchafalaya River far more that before the flood recedes more 
to hold it, one dot is like another.” Many of water than its banks could hold. than half a million Americans, men, 
stamps, to them wear French peasant cos- This was the western half of the women and children, will have seen 
vitation to tumes; have their shoes peg-nailed flood. The eastern half was_ the their homes swallowed up in the 
eration of by a community shoemaker, his last main stream of the Mississippi. deluge, their crops destroyed, their 
m, Indian- held between his knees; eat hoe- The Atchafalaya and the Missis- businesses ruined? ... The flood 

cakes of home-ground corn meal, sippi flow southward and (very is still roaring on its devastating 

baked over live coals on _three- roughly) parallel, and between way in Louisiana and thousands 





legged iron spiders. Unable to these two rivers is a long narrow 
realize that the present flood is the strip of land—a sort of finger 
greatest in the history of the Mis- of dry territory. 


are daily being added to the long 
roll of those who are under the 
care and protection of the Red 
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sissippi, hating the thought of herd- Last week’s flood defense cen- Cross.” 

: ing into refugee camps, they cling tred in the point of this finger. 
ening last to their homes and threaten to add The levee at McCrea, on the east ne ee : 
its of Mel- great loss of life to the other dis- bank of the Atchafalaya in the At Washington. Meanwhile Pres- 
y to their asters of the flood. One farmer is parish of Pointe Coupee, was weak- ident Coolidge steadfastly refused 
them “"" said to have been “rescued” six ening. At last reports it appeared to call a special flood session of 
thts “a ¢ times from a flooded home to which likely that the east-Atchafalaya Congress. Hostile Administration 
~gh valy he has each time returned. system would give way, permitting | critics maintained that: 
bi — Mr. Hoover has said: “These | waters from the Atchafalaya to 1) The last session of Congress i 
nic-stricken, Acadians are a wonderful people join the main Mississippi stream closed with a Republican filibuster 
(their a and they love this Evangeline after flooding the dry strip be- | which prevented the passage of the 
vernor Jonn country of theirs with all their tween the rivers. In this strip, urgent deficiency bill, left the 
ig flood re- heart and soul. Very few speak about 100 miles long and 25 miles Government without sufficient funds 
* warnings, English and they are as proud as wide, are the parishes of Pointe for normal activities—let alone 
eve Oe the forefathers who settled the Coupee, Iberville and Assumption flood relief. Assuming that there 
in 













are 500.000 refugees and that there 
is $10,000,000 (the Red Cross re- 
lief fund) to spend on them, money 
available for flood relief would be 
only $20 per victim, By calling a 


Sugar Bowl 200 years ago. We with a population of about 80,000. 
are finding it the toughest sort Five other parishes to the south 
of a job to convince them that and west would be partially flooded. 
when they go to a concentration Meanwhile the Mississippi itself 
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special session, the Government 
could get both the money for re- 
lief work and the authority to 
spend it. 

2) President Coolidge has refused 
to make a personal visit to the 
flooded section. The flood has not 
caught the imagination of the 
country because it has not caught 
the imagination of the country’s 
chief executive. Were Roosevelt 
President for instance, he doubt- 
less would long since have been 
personally piling sandbags on 
threatened levees. 

8) It was asserted that President 
Coolidge’s reluctance to a _ special 
session sprang from political rea- 
sons. Summoned, Congress might 
make a flood appropriation; then 
open up the Vare scandal and the 
Smith scandal, consider an anti- 
third term resolution, in general 
prove embarrassing to the Presi- 
dent. 

To which Administration 
porters answered: 

1) With regard to funds, Mr. 
Hoover last week telegraphed Pres- 
ident Coolidge: “The success of 
our appeal to the public makes it 
reasonably safe now to say defin- 
itely that the funds in hand and 
prospective will enable the Red 
Cross to do its work on an efficient 
basis.” 

2) There is no need for the 
President to visit the flood area, 
efficiently patrolled by Mr. Hoover 
and other members of the presi- 
dential commission. President Cool- 
idg, no spotlight-seeker, has digni- 
fiedly remained in Washington, 
attended to the nation’s business. 

8) Not the President but anti- 
Administration Congressmen are 
the politics-players. At a special 
session, flood relief would be for- 
gotten in wrangles over organiza- 
tion, in sniping at the Administra- 
tion. By the time Congress as- 
sembled and got anything done the 


sup- 


immediate emergency would long 
be over. 
4) In December the President 


will stress flood prevention in his 
Congressional message. A _ sane, 
authoritative, carefully worked out 
plan of flood-prevention, prepared 
by U. S. army engineers, will be 
presented to Congress. 

5) The New York Times last 
week asked leading citizens in the 
flooded area if they wanted an im- 
mediate extra session of Congress. 
Twelve said Yes; 19, No. 


So the pros, so the cons. Mean- 
while Washington correspondent 
Mark Sullivan, writing for the Re- 
publican New York Herald Tri- 
bune, said: “It requires pretty 
thorough-going Republican partisan- 
ship to deny that Senator Reed 
of Missouri and the other Democra- 
tic Senators were justified in ask- 
ing President Coolidge to call a 
special session.” 
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NEGROES 
At Lake Placid 


The Adirondack woods shone 
with, and the waters of Lake 
Placid reflected, many a solemn 
dark face last week on the 127th 





& A. 


© P. 
CLARENCE DARROW 
“The white man today is not white. 


” 


"anniversary of the birth of John 


Brown whose soul goes marching 
on. 

John Brown (who was either a 
horse thief or a martyr according to 
one’s views on slavery) was not 
born at Lake Placid and he lived 
there, or in nearby North Elba, 
only six years. The region is now 
better known for its skiing, skat- 
ing, golf, tennis and dancing fa- 
cilities, and as a_ stronghold of 
Simplified Spelling, than for John 
Brown’s grave on ever-green Mount 
Elba. 

Negroes, however, do not forget. 
John Brown struck to free them 
before even Lincoln’s name _ was 
great in the land. Nor does Law- 
yer Clarence Darrow forget. He 
approves of his father and John 
Brown having been friends in early 
Ohio. He helped lead last week’s 
pilgrimage and made the woods 
ring with emotional oratory: 


“The dumb and stupid world 
plants its weary feet upon the 
slippery and _ blood-soaked sand 
where men like John Brown died. 
--. America ought to be glad 
to build a monument to John 
Brown and ashamed to let the 
Negroes take the lead. He was 
one of America’s great men.” 

Wendell Phillips’ phrase, about 
John Brown having “letters of 
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marque from God,” accurately de- 
scribes the religious zealot who 
conducted midnight reprisals of 
lives and livestock against the 
proponents of slavery in “Bloody 
Kansas” and who, in 1858, with- 
drew to Canada to formulate a 
design as unusual as it was drastic. 

Gathering a party of 11 whites 
and 35 Negroes, John Brown draft- 
ed a “Provisional Constitution and 
Ordinance for the People of the 
United States,” naming himself 
Commander-in-Chief and various 
followers as Secretary of State, of 
War, of the Treasury, etc. 

On Oct. 16, 1859, he suddenly 
attacked the strategic U. S. arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry, Va., took it and 
prepared to issue munitions, in- 
cluding 1,000 pikes he had fore- 
sightedly brought along, to the 
throngs of uprisen slaves he had 
pictured joining him. 

But virtually no slaves rose up. 
Instead Col. Robert E. Lee, then 
of the U. S. Army, marched up 
and recaptured the arsenal.  In- 
vested to the last with the dignity 
of intense conviction, John Brown 
was hanged in a hollow square of 
1,500 infantry. His gallows-words 
were: “I am worth inconceivably 
more to hang than for any other 
purpose.’ 


Lawyer Clarence Darrow, whose 
Lake Placid address partook of 
the fervor of a national legend, 
often addresses Negroes, with a 
fervor entirely his own. Many a 
member of the John Brown _pil- 
grimage went to hear Mr. Dar- 
row, in Philadelphia, make his 
usual speech about the “race” 
people. In this speech Mr. Darrow 


says: 


“Of course I know that all of 
you are not the descendants of 
colored people, or why do you have 
so many colors? It must be that 
so many white women have raped 
colored men... . 

“The white man today is not 
white. He is ashen grey.... 


“The blackest woman can ride 
in a Pullman provided she carries 
a white baby in her lap... 

“Now, I come to the conclusion 
that whatever you get, you 
have to get it yourself. You 
can’t get it from the whites and 
you can’t get it out of the skies.... 

“You never had but one weapon 
with which to fight—the ballot— 
and you have thrown that away, 
Everywhere in the United States of 
America you have been sold out bya 
bunch of colored politicians. ... 

“They say the Negro is lazy and 
yet when a white man does happen 
to work he says, ‘I worked like 
a nigger. ... 

“When I meet a colored man | 
feel as if I ought to apologize 
for my race and so I do,.. .’ 
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President Simms 


The Sophomore Class of the 
Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education and Social Serv- 
ice last week established a_pre- 
cedent by choosing as_ president 
Edward P. Simms, Negro. 

Mr. Simms’s_ great-grandfather 
was the first New England Negro 
minister, his father served three 
years on the Boston City council, 
his mother taught in the Boston 
Public Schools. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Davis Shaft 


At Fairview, Ky., a concrete 
obelisk mounts 351 feet into the 
air. Built by Southern hands, it 
is a memorial to Jefferson Davis, 
onetime President of the Confeder- 
ate States of America. Last week 
workmen were completing an ele- 
vator installation; on June 3 the 
monument, which stands on the 
estate where Davis was born, will 
be formally dedicated. With the 
exception of the Washington Monu- 
ment, it is the highest memorial 
shaft in the world. 


. . . 


In: 1833 Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis mustered into the U. S. army 
Abraham Lincoln, head of a group 
of Illinois volunteers enlisting for 
the Black Hawk Indian war. 

In 1845 Congressman Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi spoke often 
in favor of state rights. 


In 1846 Colonel Jefferson Davis 
was severely wounded at the battle 
of Buena Vista. 

From 1847 to 1851 and from 
1857 to 1861 United States Sena- 
tor Jefferson Davis rose to a 
position of leadership among the 
Southern Senators. 


From 1853 to 1857 (during 
Pierce’s administration) Secretary 
of War Jefferson Davis performed 
the duties of his office with great 
distinction. 

In 1861 President Jefferson Davis 
of the Confederate States of 
America began a six-year term 
which, largely through the activi- 
ties of one Ulysses Simpson Grant 
he was never destined to complete. 

After the collapse of the Con- 
federacy in April, 1865, he was 
captured (May 10) in Georgia by 
Federal troops; spent the next two 
years as a prisoner in Fortress 

onroe. He was admitted to bail 
in 1867, included in the general 
amnesty of 1868. 


After his release he made a 


SECRETARY OF War DaAvis 
- - « performed his duties with 
great distinction 


trip to Europe, then retired to 
Beauvoir, Miss., where he wrote 
histories of the Confederate move- 
ment, colored by his personal dis- 
like to several of the most able 
Confederate generals. 

He died in New Orleans in 1889. 


Bar Examination 


William J. Fields of Kentucky 
last week wondered where he would 
stand on the list of applicants for 
a license to practice law in Ken- 
tucky. He had taken the State 
bar examinations; results would 
not be published for same time. 
He knew his papers would have to 
stand on their own merits. His 
examiners would have no business 
being indulgent to Candidate Wil- 
liam J. Fields, even though they 
knew, like all good Kentuckians, 
that he is Governor of the State. 


Governor Fields, whose term ex- 
pires next January, won distinc- 
tion by remaining away from his 
Inaugural Ball in 1924. No black- 
bottomer, he forbade dancing in 
the Executive Mansion after he 
moved in, announced that it would 
instead be open to any organiza- 
tion which cared to grace it with 
a prayer meeting.- There have 
been no dances, no prayer meet- 
ings. 


Before entering political life, 
Mr. Fields was a traveling sales- 
man of wholesale groceries. Studi- 
ous, he has accumulated his legal 
knowledge by exemplary use of 
his spare time, 





ARMY & NAVY 


War Game 


That the southern coast of New 
England could not be successfully 
invaded by troops landed from a 
hostile fieet was the conclusion 
reached after the completion of 
last week’s War Game between the 
United States Fleet under Admiral 
Charles F. Hughes and defending 
land forces under Major General 
Preston Brown. 


Theoretically, the invading fleet, 
known as the Blacks, with trans- 
ports bearing 75,000 troops, re- 
duced coast defense forts and land- 
ed some 20,000 men. But the de- 
fending army, known as the Blues, 
concentrated superior forces against 
the Black landing troops, prevented 
them from advancing inshore, 


dominated the situation as the 
“war” ended. 


In addition to the important fact 
that no one is killed, War Games 
differ from War in three important 
particulars. In the first place, 
each side is given a constructive 
strength far in excess of its real 
strength. For example, one de- 
stroyer may have a_ constructive 
strength of a destroyer division— 
in which case, for the duration of 
the game, this destroyer is accepted 
as representing an entire division 
of its kind. In the same way, a 
company of infantry may have a 
constructive strength equal to a 
regiment. Thus the 75,000 troops 
with the Black fleet were largely 
constructive, 


In the second place, the results 
of an action are decided by um- 
pires. In the New England game, 
for instance, the cruiser Concord 
was “sunk” by the battleship Penn- 
sylvania. What happened was that 
the Concord, lightly armored, 
chanced to get in range of the 
Pennsylvania’s 14-inch guns, re- 
main in range for a time long 
enough (in the umpire’s opinion) 
for the Pennsylvania to have sunk 
her in actual warfare. 

In the third place, the big guns 
are not actually fired. Every big 
turret gun has mounted upon it a 
small “subcalibre” gun. The gun 
crew goes through all the mo- 
tions of loading, aiming, firing the 
big guns, but only the blank car- 
tridges in the little gun actually 
go off. In the same way a 
submarine, popping up beside a 
battleship, need not actually dis- 
charge a torpedo but may merely 
indicate its presence with, for in- 
stance, a blue light. Firing even 
blanks from big guns and even 
dummy-head torpedoes would make 
War Games prohibitively expensive. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


THE LEAGUE 


Russian “Victory” 


*The International Economic Con- 
ference sponsored by the League of 
Nations at Geneva (TIME, May 16) 
moved rapidly last week toward 
completing the reports of its three 
committees (Industry, Commerce, 
Agriculture), and prepared for a 
final plenary session at which the 
reports will be presented, read. 

Most notable last week was a 
persistent struggle by the Soviet 
Russian delegation to get into the 
preamble to the reports a statement 
that there are two economic sys- 
tems: Capitalism and Communism. 

Most delegates of other nations 
shied at this admission, believ- 
ing that the Russians would use 
it in some way as _ propaganda. 
Chairman Henry Mauris Robinson 
of the U. S. Delegation took the 
position, however, that it would be 
ridiculous to refuse the Russians 
insertion of a simple statement 
of facts plain to anyone—namely 
that there are two main economic 
systems: Capitalism and Com- 
munism. 

After several days of heated 
wrangling this view prevailed, and 
the Russian press immediately 
burst forth into stories of the 
“diplomatic victory” of its delega- 
tion, aided by that of the U. S. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Labor “ Bull” 


Right Honorable Labor Members 
of Parliament lost their heads in 
a flush of rage last week, when 
the Conservative Government of 
Premier Stanley Baldwin intro- 
duced a long-threatened bill to 
curtail debate and force a _ vote 
within 16 days on the second read- 
ing of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Bill (TIME, May 9).* 
This procedure, cloture, is so seldom 
employed in England that the 
Laborites puffed and huffed with 
indignation. Their leader, John 
Robert Clynes,+ rose dark with 
wrath, declaring that the Opposi- 
tion was being “insulted by the 
audacity of the Government” in 
proposing to cut short debate upon 
“a bill which is not only one of 
the worst pieces of legal drafts- 
manship on record, but moreover 
so mangled by amendments that 


*A drastic measure designed to throttle 
and paralyze the trade unions should they 
ever attempt a repetition of the General 
Strike (Time, May 10 to Nov. 29, 1926, 
et seq.) 

tIn the absence <«f onetime Premier 
James Ramsey MacDonald. 


© International 
CLyNnEs, M. P. 


. rose, dark with wrath 


the Government ought to re-draft 
it entire. ... 2” 

Conservatives shouted that the 
Laborites ought to co-operate in 
re-drafting the bill, a suggestion 
which so enraged Mr. Clynes that 
he uttered an able if unconscious 
“bull.” Cried he: “Asking the Op- 
position to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment is like asking burglars to 
co-operate with the police!” 

Chuckled delighted Conservatives: 
“Haw! By Jove ... Burglars! 
Clynes calls his people bur- 
elars. . «< 

Goaded, Mr. Clynes finally roared 
that the proceedings were “a Par- 
liamentary farce,” and strode from 
the House, followed by all Laborite 
M. P.’s. In their absence cloture 
was rushed through. Sober reflec- 
tion caused Mr. Clynes to realize 
that he had overplayed drama into 
melodrama. Next day he and the 
Labor cohorts were back on the 
common-sense wooden benches of 
the House. 


“Satisfied” 


“What did they find, dear?” asked 
many a British wife last week, as 
her husband chomped his breakfast 
kidney and scrutinized the morning 
newspaper. 

“A plenty ...a great plenty...” 
answered Conservative husbands 
complacently. But husbands with 
Liberal and Labor views barked: 
“Nothing!” 

That which was to be found was 
an allegedly stolen secret War Of- 
fice document. To find it, Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks, Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, had sent 
a swarm of operatives from Scot- 


land Yard (Time, May 23) to 
seize and search the imposing five- 
story building near the Bank of 
England which is occupied by the 
Soviet Russian Trade Delegation, 
and by Arcos, Ltd., the commercial 
agents for all Russian co-operative 
societies. Jostled and searched were 
over 1,000 clerks, more than half 
of them English. Dynamited, and 
rifled were several safes. Then, 
ransacking continued... . 

Scotland Yard did not find the 
paper last week. 

Placidity. The sheer and brazen 
placidity of Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks was worthy of note (al- 
most of applause) as he justified 
last week in the House of Com- 
mons, his order setting policemen 
to dynamiting safes. Sir William 
admitted frankly that the missing 
paper had not been found. “How- 
ever,” said he, “I am satisfied that 
the document is or was in the 
Arcos premises at the time when I 
authorized the raid.” 


Interpellated, the Home Secretary 
simply stuck to his story that he 
was sure the document had been, 
or was, or might still be in Arco 
House. The cream, the flower of 
Scotland Yard detectives had failed 
to find it; but Sir William was 
“satisfied.” 

Probably this satisfaction was 
genuine, There may yet be pro- 
duced other documents allegedly 
seized at Arcos House of so posi- 
tively carmine a _ purport that, 
waved judiciously before John Bull, 
they may enable the British Con- 
servative party to win another elec- 
tion by exactly the same ruse as 
last time.* What are the chances 
that forged “Red” documents may 
have been planted? 


Protest. The Soviet Government 
transmitted an official protest to 
the British Foreign Office, last 
week, and incidentally employed the 
name Sovietia, as an apt abbrevia- 
tion for The Union Of Socialist 
Soviet Republics (“Russia”). So- 
vietia called the attention of Great 
Britain to three postulated facts: 
1) Although the Scotland Yard 
police had a warrant to search 
Arcos, Ltd., they did not present 
the warrant until one hour after 
they seized the premises by main 
force. 2) Representatives of the 
Soviet Trade Delegation were not 
allowed by the police to remain 
present while their offices and ef- 
fects were searched. Thus was de- 
stroyed all possibility that dupli- 
cate lists of all articles and papers 
removed could have been exchanged 


*The so-called ‘‘Zinoviev Letter’’ (never 
proved authentic) was given to the press by 
Conservatives (TiME, Oct. 6, 1924, et seq.) 
and resulted in the Labor Cabinet of 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald being swept 
from power on the suspicion that | 
Grigory Zinoviev, Director of the Third 
International (Russian Propaganda Bureau), 
was inciting Britons to a Communist up- 
rising. Whether the letter was genuine oF 
not, it helped alter the whole course of 
British politics from Left to Right. 
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between the police and the Soviet 
Trade Delegation, no mere cor- 
poration, but a body with diplo- 
matic status. 3) The Soviet note 
therefore contends that the British 
police “deprived the search of any 
formal significance” by failing “to 
provide ... even the most ele- 
mentary legal guarantees.” 

Significance. These Soviet charges 
so far as the underlying facts are 
concerned, square with the virtually 
unanimous reports of correspond- 
ents. Whether the Soviet conclu- 
sions be accepted or not was matter 
last week for individual taste or 
judgment. 

To complicate the issue it be- 
came clear that Soyietia and Great 
Britain take opposite views of 
whether the Soviet Trade Delega- 
tion does or does not enjoy full 
diplomatic immunity under the So- 
vietia-British Trade Agreement of 
1921. If the meaning of an agree- 
ment signed by two nations is ob- 
scure to them after six years of 
mutual contemplation, it may be 
seen how remote is the chance of 
an amicable understanding between 
Sovietia and Great Britain over the 
present raid. 

Last week Scotland Yard trans- 
lators were not yet more than well 
started on the mass of documents 
before them. “Revelations,” if any 
were to come, seemed in abeyance. 


Personages 


Onetime Premier James Ramsay 
MacDonald, leader of the British 
Labor party, had recovered sufli- 


ciently, last week, from his recent. 


Sir JosEPH DUVEEN 
... offered his spacious cabin 


illness in Philadelphia to step 


aboard the Cunarder Berengaria at 
Manhattan, for the voyage home 


which would close his U. S. visit 
(Time, May 2 et seq.). 

To newsgatherers Mr. MacDonald 
said: “If I am able, I shall go 
straight from the dock at South- 
ampton to the House of Commons. 
I shall not even go first to my 
home, The Trade Unions Bill [see 
above] must be fought to a finish.” 

Miss Ishbel MacDonald, 24, 
buxom, serious, speaking with an 
even more pronounced Scotch burr 
than her father, accompanied him. 
Anxious, she conferred with Cunard 
officials who were unable to sup- 
ply an outside cabin on the short 
notice given them. At that moment 
appeared Sir Joseph and Lady 
Duveen who offered their spacious 
outside cabin. Sir Joseph Duveen 
(Art Objects) was insistent. Yet 
soon a Cunard office boy rushed 
aboard with information that an- 
other suitable cabin had been can- 
celed. ... 

As the excitement lapsed a per- 
sonage strode aboard. He received 
a round of cheers from 3,000 louts, 
touts and riff-raff, who had 
gathered to see middleweight boxer 
Mickey Walker aboard the Beren- 
garia, and supposed that the per- 
sonage,Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York State, had come on 
the same errand. He had not. 
Kindly, he had come to say good- 
bye to James Ramsay MacDonald. 
They had never met, but Mr. Mac- 
Donald had expressed keen regret 
that illness made it impossible for 
him to shake the Governor’s hand 
at Albany. Instead they met and 
immediately parted aboard the 
Berengaria. 


998,300 Unemployed 


Unemployment is still the most 
vital and vexing problem which 
confronts the British Government. 
But, to Premier Baldwin came re- 
assuring statistics last week, telling 
that Britons unemployed now num- 
ber only 998,300—a decrease of 
23,428 within the previous week, 
and 577,599 within the past twelve- 
month, 


Entente Strengthened 


Two Frenchmen, confirmed bach- 
elors of 63 and 65, spent three days, 
last week, as the house guests of 
a respected and venerated British 
man, 62, and wife, 60. Because 
these four persons are great per- 
sonages, their conjunction occurred 
amid the richest and most solemn 
pomp which Imperial Britain has 
evoked since the World War. Host 
and hostess: Their Britannic Maj- 
esties. Guests: President Gaston 
Doumergue of the French Republic 
and Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand. 

This year the “London Season” 


(premiére social period lasting 
through July) will date from M. 
le Président’s State Visit. Not 
since before the War has the “Sea- 
son” opened in a manner more 
august. 

Lucky Men. The pageant began 
when Their Majesties arrived at 


DUKE OF CLARENCE 
Death came... Marriage followed 


Victoria Station, London, to await 
M. le Président. Round about 
stood, like seeming giants, the Foot 
Guards in their enormous, tall, 
bearskin hats. On prancing coal 
black horses sat stiffly the Horse 
Guards, clad in white buckskin 
breeches and_ silver-plated body 
armor. Across the Royal Waiting 
Room and down the platform was 
spread a great crimson carpet. 

Did His Majesty, standing there 
as the train puffed in, reflect per- 
haps how great has been the réle 
of Chance in his life and in that 
of the French President? The 
gilded Royal Coach, and all the 
trappings of this King, even to 
the great lady who is his Queen, 
were destined originally for a man 
now dead, his elder brother, Prince 
Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence. 

The Duke of Clarence was en- 
gaged to Princess Victoria Mary 
of Teck at the time of his death 
(1892), but in the succeeding year 
the Princess was married to Prince 
George, now King and Emperor. 
Chance interrupted the succession 
and aqenen to a young sailor 
prince his consort and his throne. 
How has Chance dealt with Gaston 
Doumergue? 

The President’s father was a 
vine-dresser—a peasant in wooden 
sabots and an earth-stained blouse. 
As a lad, little Gaston wriggled 
his bare toes often in grape mash 
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as he trod out the juices on which 
fermentation works. The circum- 
stances of his rise (TIME, Aug. 2) 
need not be rehearsed again. Noth- 


BARON BYNG OF VIMY 


excluded from Buckingham 
Palace 


ing is more certain than that when 
the King-Emperor and the Presi- 
dent greeted each other last week, 
two able but almost incredibly 
lucky men shook hands. 

Imperious Etiquette. One would 
suppose that General Baron Byng 
of Vimy, World War hero and 
recent Governor General of Canada, 
would be welcome at any banquet. 
Yet he was excluded last week 
from the State Dinner tendered to 
President "“Doumergue by Their 
Majesties. 

He was excluded as “improperly 
dressed,” because he was wearing 
only ordinary evening clothes, 
adorned simply with the orders of 
the Legion of Honor and the Bath. 
That was not enough. The invita- 
tions, by Royal command, called 
for the full dress uniform to which 
Lord Byng is entitled by his rank 
—a uniform resplendent with scar- 
let and gold. ... Court etiquette 
makes no exceptions. The baron 
cooled his heels without, while Lady 
Byng, “properly dressed,” dined. 

Gold-Laden Board. At 8 o’clock 
early arrivals among the banquet 
guests began to pass up the Grand 
Staircase of Buckingham Palace, 
along the ascent of which stood 
like statues troopers of the House- 
hold Cavalry. Entering the Ban- 
quet Chamber through the State 
Apartments, the guests beheld 
tables laid for some 150, with the 
famed Gold Plate of George II 


(1683-1760). Raised upon a long 
dais stood the Royal board. 

His Majesty George V presided 
at the centre, clad in the gold 
braid-encrusted uniform of an Ad- 
miral of the Fleet. The seating: 
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George V toasted M. le Prési- 
dent: “...Your visit to London 
is a manifest sign of the entente 
cordiale so happily established be- 
tween our two countries... .” 

le Président toasted back: 
“ ...Confident collaboration . 
unite all our efforts ... save the 
World from a return to fearful 
conflagration. .. .” 

Entente Cordiale. Pomp is, after 
all, only necessary window dressing. 
It included last week the laying of 
many a wreath by President 
Doumergue on many a War me- 
morial. It included drives about 
the city amid cheering throngs; 
and a visit to Oxford where hon- 
orary D. C. L.’s (Doctor of Civil 
Law) were conferred on MM. Dou- 
mergue and Briand. Was the visit 
all “shop window?” 

It was not. Several times during 
the three days Foreign Minister 
Briand dashed away from _ public 
functions for a series of long, quiet, 
earnest talks with British Foreign 
Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

To them the “window dressing” 
was a godsend. It kept correspon- 
dents chasing gold braid, kept them 
from trying to pry into the states- 
men’s secret talks. Certainly 
Statesmen Briand and Chamber- 
lain discussed the British raid on 
the Russian Trade Delegation (see 
above), and it was understood that 
they tentatively agreed upon a 
joint policy of boycotting Russia 
diplomatically and commercially. 
Unquestionably they spoke of the 
rival intrigue between France and 
Italy in the Balkans, each nation 
being now engaged in building up 
a group of Balkan Allies. Here 
Sir Austen must have _ stepped 
cautiously, for he has close rela- 
tions with Premier Mussolini. 
Finally the two statesmen, both 
leading co-authors of the Locarno 
Pacts, must have learned with un- 
feigned pleasure that Germany has 
kept her word in destroying for- 
tifications along the Polish fron- 
tier (see GERMANY). 

At these little conferences, and 
not by banquet toasts, the Franco- 
British entente cordiale, dating 
from 1903 and fostered by the late 


King Edward, was still more close- 
ly cemented last week. 

Their Majesties. As the presi- 
dential son of a vine-dresser re- 
turned to France, last week, what 
impression did he carry home of the 
“British” royalty, who are, after 
all, almost exactly. as “German” 
as Wilhelm II, cousin of George V? 

President Doumergue had _ been 
the guest of a King and Queen 
rarely able, widely beloved, and 
altogether adequate to uphold with 
dignity the important pretense that 
the “British Empire” is not (as it 
is) a loosely federated group of 
republics. 

Queen Mary was what she is 
almost from girlhood: a woman of 
queenly dignity which never un- 
bends yet never repels, and pos- 
sessed of an invaluable countenance 
which seldom smiles yet is always 
graciously re-assuring. She does 
not dominate the King, as is vul- 
garly supposed; for his genuinely 
strong will and active judgment 
are at variance with the softened 
expression lent to his face by a 
silky beard. 

His Majesty can and did, in his 
youthful seafaring days, utter com- 
mands with appropriate oaths. He 
is still, at 62, one of the very best 
bird shots in England. And, 
though he hunts and rides often, 
he is always prudent enough to 
choose a horse of the right weight. 
Thus George V is not flung off 
constantly, as is that really ex- 
cellent horseman Edward of Wales, 
who, however, insists upon always 
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THEIR MAJESTIES 
“There is nothing one can’t do.” 


riding too heavy and powerful 4 
horse. 

Her Majesty’s mother, Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 
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was a large, blocky woman of tre- 
mendous, athletic vitality, and of 
a personal magnetism so great that 
she was sometimes called “the most 
popular princess of her time.” The 
present Queen and Empress forged 
her own naturally retiring and 
bashful disposition in the heat of 
contact with her dynamic mother. 
They were more than usually de- 
voted, and sometimes showed their 
affection in fierce but not violent 
quarrels. The death of her fiancé, 
the late Duke of Clarence, and 
death of her mother perhaps gave 
to Queen Mary that final trial of 
spirit which renders her under- 
standing and sympathy with human 
suffering so entirely queenly. 

It is recorded that a_ specialist 
at one of the great Army hos- 
pitals once told Queen Mary of 
a man whose face was entirely dis- 
figured, and who in consequence 
had brooded until he was almost 
mad. If Her Majesty’ would sit 
and talk with the wounded man, 
concealing her repugnance, perhaps 
he would believe his disfigurement 
bearable, would cease to brood into 
madness. 

Her Majesty sat for almost an 
hour, close to the man whose face 
was only mangled meat, talking 
serenely on _ indifferent subjects, 
unsmiling yet calm, _ re-assuring, 
queenly. She said afterwards: “It 
was indescribable. I thought I 
could not do it; but then, of 
course, there is nothing one can’t 
do.” 

Of the King’s youth perhaps the 
most intriguing “secret” is that 
during his long training as a Navy 
officer he became enamored of the 
daughter of a _ certain Admiral. 
The affair came to nothing; and 
it is notable that His Majesty has 
not given an ever willing public 
the opportunity to forgive a few 
royal indiscretions beneath the rose. 
In other respects the King and Em- 
peror is a Navy man to his finger- 
tips. Admiral Earl Beatty and a 
few other titled salts are among 
his closest friends. 

In 1897 the present King and 
Queen, then Prince and Princess 
of Wales, donned masquerade cos- 
tume and attended a great ball 
at Devonshire House. George V, 
with his traditional distaste for 
dancing, stood watching some 
rather portly couples pirouette. 
“Humph!” he exclaimed to a friend, 
“they look like people pushing 
wheelbarrows.” distaste for 
even the slight subterfuge of fancy 
dress is characteristic of both 
Their Majesties. And, today, as 
King and Queen they masquerade 
no more. Paradoxically they are 
fated to wear at every State func- 
tion robes and diadems more 
breath-taking than any fancy dress. 

Finally, Their Majesties displayed 
throughout the War a quiet, unob- 
trusive, and therefore convincing 
loyalty to Britain which wiped 
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KING ALFONSO 


. « » drenched the British heir ap- 
parent 
(See Spain) 


away what was then the taint of 
their German blood. Even more 
remarkable has been their success 
in winning over to loyalty to the 
throne nearly all the outstanding 
leaders of British Labor. The 
worth of King George and Queen 
Mary as Constitutional sovereigns 
has been tested harshly and found 
sterling. 


Royal Breakfast 


At breakfast time, peel a banana. 
Lay it on a plate of ample size 
and ladle over it thick orange 
marmalade. Eat with a _ spoon, 
munching at the same. time hot, 
buttered toast. Sip coffee.... | 

Despatches told last week that 
Edward of Wales thus breakfasted 
several times during his last visit 
to Spain (TimMg, May 9, 16), that 
he expressed keen relish each time, 
and members of his small personal 
set are taking up the fad. 


SPAIN 
Not-Quite-Constitutional 


The King of Spain lay, wrapped 
in warm cotton wool, on a cushion. 
The cushion rested upon a silver 
platter, and the platter was held 
high by the Duchess de Medina de 
los Torres. Such was the unique 
spectacle presented to the Spanish 
Councilors of State an _ instant 
after the birth of His Majesty 
Alfonso XIII, then as now King of 
Spain, Such was the surprising 


incident which Spaniards recounted 
again last week, always with the 
crowning flourish: “Ours is the 
only monarch ever born a King!’’* 

The occasion for this re-telling 
of Spain’s tallest true story last 
week was a grand fiesta in Madrid 
to celebrate His Majesty’s 41st 
birthday, and also the 25th anni- 
versary of his investiture as mon- 
arch. 

Before a solemn throng, in the 
Cathedral at Madrid, all the Cardi- 
nals+ of Spain blessed King Al- 
fonso, and the Primate conveyed 
to him the Papal blessing; then, 
the Cardinals intoned a loud “Te 
Deum Laudamus” (“Thee, God, we 
praise!”) 

At the state reception which fol- 
lowed there were those who looked 
upon their King reproachfully, re- 
calling words which he uttered as 
a boy of 16 at his investiture: 

“I swear by God upon the Holy 
Gospels to keep the Constitution 
and the laws. If I do this, God 
reward me, and if I do not, may 
He call me to account.” 

The Constitution lays upon the 
King only one obligation, that 
within three months after a dis- 
solution of the Cortes (Parlia- 
ment) he must convoke a new 
Cortes. It is now three years and 
eight months since Dictator Primo 
de Rivera seized power and com- 
pelled the King to dissolve the 
Cortes. His Majesty, prudent, has 
not convoked another in the face 
of the Dictator’s power. For this 
some Spaniards censure him. 

Popularity with the masses is, 
however, King Alfonso’s forte. 
There is a mischief in his eye. (For 
example it kas just leaked out that 
as Edward of Wales passed 
through the Royal Orangery at Se- 
ville recently King Alfonso turned 
on with his own hand a concealed 
water sprinkler, drenching the 
British heir apparent.) But Al- 
fonso XIII is not made all of mis- 
chief. That impression has faded 
with the waning of his hot youth. 
The years have tempered the 
bright, resilient steel of his person- 
ality. At 41 he is the very: pattern 
of a modern, not-quite-Constitu- 
tional Monarch. 


FRANCE 


Cabinet Shaken 


For the first time the Chamber 
of Deputies voted down, last week, 
a measure proposed by Premier 
Raymond Poincaré’s present “Sacred 


*Because he was born the only son of 
consumptive Alfonso XII, who died six 
months before the baby-King’s birth, May 
17, 1886. 

tHis Eminence Enrico Cardinal Reig y 
Casanova, Archbishop of Toledo, and Pri- 
mate of Spain; Francisco Cardinal Vidal y 
Barraquer, Archbishop of Tarragona ; 
Eustochio Cardinal LIlundain y Esteban, 
Archbishop of Seville; Antonio Mendes Car- 
dinal Bello, Patriarch of Lisbon; Vincenzo 
Cardinal Casanova y Marzol, Archbishop of 
Granada. 
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Union” Cabinet (Time, Aug. 2 et 
seq.). The Cabinet has stood un- 
shakable until now, because of its 
great achievement in rescuing the 
franc from collapse and more than 
doubling its gold value. But today, 
with this crisis passed, and with a 
general election scheduled for next 
year, party strife is reviving. The 
vote last week was on a matter of 
no intrinsic importance; but it 
proved, by a count of 265 to 256 
against the Cabinet, that Premier 
Poincaré, though strong, is not un- 


shakable, 
ITALY 
Price-Wage Slash 


Signor Benito Mussolini was 
hastening by an imperious decree 
last week a process as inevitable as 
sunrise or moonset. He knew that 
the lira had risen* and that there- 
fore wages and prices must fall. 
He gave them a push, and some- 
thing like a kick. 

When the paper money of a 
nation rises on international ex- 
change, it is as though the paper 
had been dipped in clinging gold 
dust, making it more prized in gold- 
greedy eyes. Soon men will work 
longer, or will give more in ex- 
change for a bit of this enriched 
paper. Unfortunately the process 
is slow, unequal at first in the 
case of different places or commodi- 
ties, and therefore highly painful. 
Il Duce, courageous, sought last 
week to get the inevitable over as 
quickly as possible by jamming 
down prices and wages with one 
fell thrust. 

Orders sped, and soon the highly 
organized committees of Capitalists 
and Laborers which represent these 
classes at the bar of the State 
(TIME, May 2) were told what 
they must do. Capital must cut 
prices; but would be allowed also 
to cut wages. Labor must accept 
lower wages; but would find the 
purchasing power of these wages 
increased by the cutting of prices. 

Theoretically this procedure was 
simple, sound. It was as simple 
and as sound as “daylight saving.” 
But some skulls wiil not compre- 
hend that a day is the same, no 
matter what the hours are called. 
Similarly some Italians could not 
understand last week that it makes 
no difference what a man’s wage or 
profit is, so long as he can buy the 
same amount of goods or labor for 
it. Quite naturally there was dis- 
content because this thing was hard 
to understand, and there was trouble 
because it was hard to apply. 

Cuts. The Cabinet of Signor 
Mussolini cut freight rates by re- 
ductions varying between 12% and 
25%. Postal rates were cut slightly 
and telephone rates by as much as 
20% on certain classes of service. 
The carriers affected were all state 


*Since 1923 from 3.95c to 5.65c. The 
par value is 19.3c. 


owned, so a pen scratch sufficed to 
slash prices. 

Secondly the Cabinet cut wages, 
lopped off from 30% to 100% of 
the “high cost of living bonuses” 
which were extended to State 
employes a year ago. No Govern- 
ment ever took a step more daring, 
more dangerous. No-U. S. states- 
man would dare cut so much as the 
salaries of all letter carriers. Yet 
there was no loud, visible upheaval 
In Italy last week. 

At Turin, capitalists cut prices 
generally by 10% to 50%. Res- 
taurant prices dropped 10% in 
Milan, and other prices in varying 
proportions. In these cities and 
in the rest of Northern Italy, 
where Fascismo is strongest, Capi- 
tal and Labor dared not resist. 

In Sicily and below Naples, where 
the power of Fascismo is more a dis- 
tant threat than a present force, 
prices and wages scarcely wavered. 
In central Italy there was obedience 
at Rome and in Fascist centres 
generally, but much resistance else- 
where. 

Trouble. Fascist censors and the 
enforced caution of correspondents 
in Italy, kept news of disorders at 
a minimum. John Lucas, New 
York World newsgatherer, inclined 
to alarums, cabled: 

“In remote places, where Fascists 
are in a minority, peasants are 
rebelling cpenly. At Inveruno, near 
Milan, an armed revolt was led 
by Don Galbiati, parish priest. 
Several Fascists were wounded but 
carabineers saved their lives. The 


priest’s superiors forced him to 


surrender to the police, who sent 
him to prison at Milan, where he 
awaits trial on a charge of inciting 
rebellion and insulting the Duce. 
. . Encouraged by general dis- 
content, Communists are issuing 
from secret sources several propa- 
ganda sheets with a total circula- 
tion of 500,000. These broadsides 
are filled with violent anti-Fascist 
tirades and insults to the Duce.” 


“Favorite Son” 

His Majesty Il Re _ Vittorio 
Emanuele is a Neapolitan, but 
not typical. True citizens of 
Naples are swart, merry fellows, 
quick to laugh, quicker to bluster, 
and apt to be stirring and shouting 
at all hours of the day or night. 
His Majesty, on the contrary, is 
cold, a martinet; but all the same 
he was born at Naples in 1869. 
Therefore thousands of Neapoli- 
tans lined the quays last week in 
their finest frenzy as the royal 
yacht Savoia, paced by four de- 
stroyers, swung into the Bay of 
Naples. A “favorite was 
aan, pandemonium held carni- 
val. 

His Majesty is first a _ soldier, 
second a yachtsman and third an 
antiquarian—nor are his claims 
to these distinctions boasts. His 


early passion for the Army persists 
in the rigid, austere discipline of 
the Italian Court. He has yacht- 
ed from blazing Syria to arctic 
Spitsbergen. Finally his carefully 
amassed collection of ancient Ital- 
ian coins is scarcely rivaled. In 
this character of antiquarian His 
Majesty came to bright, frenzied 
Naples last week. 

He came to inaugurate what may 
well prove the most important ex- 
cavation of the present age. Steam- 
ing along the bay of Naples to 
Resina, the Savoia cast anchor, 
and His Majesty disembarked at 
this modern hive of macaroni 
workers who dwell unconcerned 
above the buried ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, perhaps to be described 
as “the Newport of Imperial 
Rome.” The city was obliterated 
by the same eruption of Vesuvius 
which engulfed Pompeii (1,848 
years ago). Thirty feet of rock- 
hard lava cover the palaces of 
Herculaneum; but with the coming 
of His Majesty last week, rock 
9a began to purr and chat- 
er. 

Said Director General of Anti- 
quities Signor Arduino Colasanti, 
with emotion, in a speech of wel- 
come to the King: 

“If there is any hope at all, 
of finding the final text. of such 
Latin authorities as Livy and Var- 
ro, such hopes rest in Hercula- 
neum alone. Pompeii will never 
give us any original documents, 
for the lava which buried it was 
porous and permitted the _infil- 
tration of water. This destroyed 
any papyri which may have exist- 
ed. The volcanic substance which 
flowed over Herculaneum became 
so solidified that it may have pre- 
served some few libraries. 

“What we dream of being able 
to do is to lay hands on the li- 
brary of some average Roman of 
medium culture. That would give 
us a wonderful insight into Latin 
literature of that time. It is not 
impossible that we might even 
find the text of some Latin popular 
comedies, which are known to have 
existed but which have never been 
found.” 

The incalculable importance of 
such finds to literature is clearer 
to no one than to His Majesty. 
Success might bring the discovery 
of works as important as those of 
Caesar, Virgil, Cicero. Little boys 
may yet be whipped for not study- 
ing attentively books perhaps to be 
discovered at Herculaneum. . . 

Il Re Vittorio Emanuele, having 
seen the excavation well started, 
returned to Naples. There the 
proverbially negligent inhabitants 
have recently completed a subway 
under the driving impetus of Fas- 
cismo. Moreover the _ boulevard 
along the seafront, long pot-holed 
and undulant, is now smooth. His 
Majesty looked upon these things 
and found them good. That night 
fireworks spurted up from a barge 
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anchored in the bay, and Vesuvius _ 


made notable His Majesty’s visit 
by an almost polite eruption. No 
lava spilled from the great cone, 
but jets of pinky-lighted steam 
spurted high, portentous rum- 
blings were heard, and few rocks 
were belched.... 

The visit of Il Re had been a 
complete, spectacular success. 


GERMANY 
“Rightful Reprisals”’ 


In Allied countries, during the 
War, a doctrine was widely ac- 
cepted that it is rightful to employ 
any weapon or method of warfare 
whatsoever against an enemy who 
adopts atrocious weapons or meth- 
ods first. This doctrine of “right- 
ful reprisals” was made last week 
the basis of a five-volume defense 
of German War practices. One- 
time Minister of Justice Dr. 
Johannes Bell presented the report, 
entitled “International Law In the 
World War” to the Reichstag. The 
five volumes represent seven years 
of labor by a “non-partisan” board 
of German scholars appointed by 
the Weimar Constitutional Assem- 
bly (1919). The Committee con- 
cludes that, in nearly all instances, 
weapons discountenanced by inter- 
national law were first employed 
by the Allies and then adopted in 
“rightful reprisal” by che Central 
Powers. ... 

Unique Wrong. Although the 
report postulates German innocence 
in employing poison gas, subma- 
rines, bombing planes, etc., only in 
“rightful reprisal,” yet a minority 
of the Commission declared Ger- 
many blamable in one instance. 

The minority report postulates as 
wrong that 500,000 Belgian work- 
ers were deported from their home- 
land to Germany and, in some in- 
stances, were forced to labor there. 

A majority of the Commission 
declared that further study is nec- 
essary on this point, stating that 
the presence of 500,000 able-bodied 
Belgians in their occupied homeland 
would have constituted a threat to 
the German forces of occupation. 


New Mentality 


Two events proved last week how 
utterly Republican Germany has 
laid aside the mentality of Imperial 
days: 1) The Reichstag voted 323 
to 41 to continue for two more years 
the Protection of the Republic Bill, 
debarring Wilhelm II from re- 
turning to Germany. 2) His Ex- 
cellency General von Pawels an- 
nounced that under his direction 
there have been destroyed the last 
of the fortifications along’ the 
Polish frontier which Germany 
agreed to scrap in return for con- 
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cessions from the Allies (TIME, 
Dec. 20). 

These announcements provoked 
no disorder in the Reichstag or in 
public places; nor did even the 
Monarchist press express more than 
“conscientious objection.” 


MEXICO 
“Lucky Rodolfo” 


At a “club” in Nogales, Mexico, 
where, at night, there is dancing, 
jazz and song, a policeman ad- 
dressed insulting remarks last 
week to Sefior Rodolfo Calles, 28- 
year-old son of Mexican President 
Plutareo Elias Calles. 

Sefior Rodolfo Calles 
Policeman Julian Romero. 

Policeman Romero was_ vexed. 
He waited outside the club. When, 
some hours later, young Sefior Calles 
stepped ‘orth and entered his mo- 
tor car, Policeman Romero fired 
upon him with a heavy army re- 
volver. Strong men seized Police- 
man Romero from behind, as he 
continued to fire, bore him to the 
sidewalk. But already  Sefior 
Calles had slumped down in his 
seat. 

Death, however, did not come to 
him, last week. Lucky, he received 
only flesh wounds. As _ everyone 
knows, he was equally lucky, some 
months ago, when another would- 
be assassin put bullets through his 
flesh near his home at Cajeme, 
Sonora. 

At that time he, gallant, flat- 
tered the nurse who attended by 
hinting pointedly in her presence 
to newsgatherers that he enjoyed 
the excellent care given him so 
much as not to wish to get well. 


ignored 


NICARAGUA 
Marines Killed 


Six thousand two hundred rifles, 
272 machine guns, and _ 5,000,000 
rounds of ammunition were surren- 
dered last week to the U. S. forces 
in Nicaragua by the Liberal and 
Conservative armies, heretofore en- 
gaged in a civil war (TIME, May 
17, 1926, et seq.). Colonel Henry 
Lewis Stimson, personal represen- 
tative of President Coolidge, su- 
pervised this operation, cabled: 
“The civil war in Nicaragua is now 
definitely ended.” 

Next morning, at 1 a. m., a band 
of about 300 Liberal soldiers, not 
yet disarmed, offered resistance in 
the hamlet of La Paz Centro to a 
platoon of U. S. marines com- 
manded by Capt. Richard Bell 
Buchanan. For two hours and a 
half the engagement continued. 
Captain Buchanan fell, wounded in 
the chest and arms, and died some 
hours later. Fourteen Nicaraguans 
were killed. The rest scattered, 
but not until Private Marvin An- 
drew Jackson, U. S. M. C., had 
been instantly killed by a shot 
through the brain. 


In Chicago, Mrs. Nellie C. Ev- 
erett, mother of Private Marvin 
Andrew Jackson, said: 

“He was always such a good boy. 
And so interested in military mat- 
ters. As soon as he got out of 
school he tried to get into the Ma- 
rines. He was 6 ft., 2 in. tall and 
weighed 180 pounds, but the exam- 
iners were hard to satisfy. They 
turned him down at first. 

“Then I helped him. My husband 
and I sent him to doctors and had 
his physical defects remedied. His 
tonsils were taken out. There was 
even an operation to correct a 
very slight flat foot.” 


CHINA 
“Whispers of Woe” 


At Hankow, seat of the most radi- 
cal Chinese faction, the editor of 
the People’s Tribune wrote, last 
week: “There are whispers of woe 
and impending disaster in the air.” 
Actually the “whispers” were shouts 
of terror. 

Four armies, representing the so- 
called “moderate” ~ factions of 
China* were encircling Hankow 
from all directions except the 
Northwest. Thus the fall of 
Hankow, and butchery of actual as 
well as so-called ‘Reds’ there, 
seemed last week momentarily im- 
minent. 


*The Nanking Government of General 
Chiang Kai-shek; the Honan regime of 
the “Scholar War Lord,” Wu Pei-fu; the 
Peking Government of the great Man- 
churian War Lord Chang Tso-lin; the 
independent and mobile forces of General 
Yang Sen, 
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MEDICINE 


In Washington 


In Washington the American 
Medical Association met for its 
78th annual convention. Discussions 
and accomplishments: 


President Coolidge. Many were 
the murmurs of concern. that 
hummed from a vast throng of 
medical men and their families, 
gathered in a penetrating rain on 
the White House lawn. President 
Coolidge was to greet them; but 
the miserable weather might cause 
aggravation of the bad cold that 
had kept him confined to bed the 
fore part of the week. There was 
talk of dissuading him from the 
ceremony. However, the rigor of the 
weather did not deter the President. 
He appeared, bundled in a great 
raincoat, wearing sensible rubbers. 
Beside him posed Mrs. Coolidge, 
hale, gracious, benign. 


Whiskey Test. To the University 
of Cincinnati came 300 volunteers 
who drank good whiskey and then 
let their alcoholized breaths pass 
through a solution of 50% sulphuric 
acid containing a trace (1/3%) of 
potassium dichromate. This solu- 
tion is ordinarily reddish yellow; 
alcohol vapor makes it change to 
a bluish green. The more whiskey 
the Cincinnati bibbers swallowed 
and the more drunk they became, 
the more bluish green became the 
solution. There is so definite a rela- 
tion between degree of intoxication 
and the sulphuric acid-potassium di- 
chromate tint, that Cincinnati 
judges have used its evidence in 
arrests for driving motor cars 
while drunk—Dr. Emil Bogen, 
University of Cincinnati. 


Whiskey Protest. “Attention has 
previously been called to numerous 
arbitrary restrictions imposed on 
the medical profession by unneces- 
sary restrictive enforcement regula- 
tions regarding medicinal agents. 
I need only mention the statement 
on the back of a recent issue of 
the Volstead prescription book: 
i. e., ‘You are personally responsible 
for this book. It will not be re- 
placed if lost and failure to prop- 
erly safeguard it will result in 
revocation of your permit.’ Such a 
statement may be characterized 
only as insulting to an honored 
profession.”—Wendell C. Phillips, 
retiring President of the A. M. A. 

Insomnia. “The sick and nervous 
are slow in getting to sleep and 
are helped most by the rest they 
get between 5 and 9 o’clock in the 
morning. . . . Something can often 
be done for insomnia by teaching 
the patient to keep his mind off 
disturbing thoughts, to avoid men- 
tal work or exciting conversations 
after dinner, to take a warm bath 
and a little food on retiring and to 
go to bed earlier. . . . The less the 
patient sleeps one night, the less 
he is able to sleep the next, and the 
only thing that will break the 


JABEZ JACKSON 
... took office at Washington 


vicious circle is a sedative drug. 
- Morphine is a good pain re- 
liever, but a poor sleep maker... . 
The newer synthetics [drugs] have 
no relation to morphine; they have 
none of that kick that makes the 
taker wish to repeat the experi- 
ence. . . .”-—Walter C. Alvarez of 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Diabetes. Charts of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. and of 
the U. S. Department of the Inte- 
rior showed that during 1923 and 
1924 the death rates due to diabetes 
were 10% less than for 1922 when 
Drs. Banting and MacLeod dis- 
covered insulin and hailed it as a 
specific treatment, although no 
sure cure, for diabetes. Since 1924 
the diabetes death rate has, in- 
creased rapidly. No doctor knows 
why. 

Trachoma is a very contagious 
eye disease. The inner sides of the 
lids become sore and granulated; 
blindness often results. Up to last 
week the cause had been uncertain. 
Then Hideyo Noguchi, Japanese, 
famed biologist of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, re- 
vealed how he had caused the dis- 
ease in his laboratory by using an 
evasive micro-organism he had 
trapped in the blood of trachoma 
victims. The A. M. A. gave him a 
silver medal. 

Cosmetics. “The cosmetic busi- 
ness has been a perfectly reputable 
business, but in the absence of a 
law controlling it [the Pure Food 
& Drug Act is not specific enough] 
a number of scamps have crept into 
the business.” Some hair dyes irri- 
tate the skin dangerously; others 
contain poisonous lead. Some 
freckle removers contain ammoni- 
ated mercury, a caustic poison that 
eats the skin. If a substance is 
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powerful enough to dissolve hair, 
it is powerful enough to dissolve 
skin. Using the x-ray to remove 
hair may cause cancer. The 
A. M. A. is seeking laws to “forbid 


‘the sale of certain dangerous poi- 


sons as ingredients of cosmetics 
and to compel all makers of cos- 
metics to make truthful representa- 
tions of their products.”—Arthur J. 
Cramp,  sharp-tongued, _ ruthless 
—— and nostrum-chaser for 
the A. M. A., compiler of the Asso- 
ciation’s reference book, Nostrums 
& Quackery. 

Tattooing. Women, and men too, 
who have had their cheeks tattooed 
a permanent pink and their lips 
scarred into a stiff cupid’s bow 
have become problems to the physi- 
cian. The needles with which the 
tattooer punctures his customer’s 
flesh are often unsterilized, the 
dyes that he soaks into the needle- 
pits polluted. Frequent results: 
gangrene, tetanus (lockjaw), lep- 
rosy, amputation, tuberculosis, 
blood poisoning.—Marvin D. Shie 
of Cleveland. 

Small Babies. If the gestating 
mother exercises and thus herself 
uses up considerable of the extra 
food she eats during her term, her 
baby is apt to be small and healthy, 
her delivery easy.—Effa V. Davis 
of Chicago Maternity Hospital. 

Officers. When Wendell C. Phil- 
lips assumed the presidency of the 
A. M. A. at Dallas, Tex., last year, 
he urged that doctors give some 
of their time to teaching thc public 
the prevention of disease. So doc 
tors were more willing than ever, 
the past year, to explain medical 
problems to laymen, newspapers. 

The program of President Jabez 
N. Jackson of Kansas City, Mo., 
who took office at Washington last 
week, will be to have every medical 
student put through a course of 
medical ethics to teach him the 
idealism of his profession, the art 
of applying his science to human 
needs, and fit counterblasts to the 
hordes of medical cultists.* 

William Sydney Thayer of Johns 
Hopkins University, last week elect- 
ed A. M. A. president for 1928-29, 
had no program to declare. He 
knew, however, that during his 
term as president of the A. M. A. 
will come the national campaign for 

S. Presidency, that Republican, 
Democratic and independent poli- 
ticians will badger him for sup- 
port. The president of the A. M. A. 
is chief of 94,000 of the 150,000 
physicians and surgeons in the 
U. S. His favor is potent in na- 
tion affairs. 

The Journal. To the amazement 
of the doctors the May 21 issue of 
the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, reporting some of 


*Two books related to medical cults have 
recently appeared: New Medical Follies by 
Editor-Dr. Morris Fishbein (published by 
Boni & Liveright—$2); These Cults by 
Journalist Annie Riley Hale (published by 
National Health Foundation—$2). Dr. 
Fishbein, editor of A. M. A. magazines, 
flays the cults with smart invective and 
occasionally twisted logic. Mrs. Hale de- 
fends them more sedately and with fre 
quently false premises. 
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the convention speeches, arrived at 
Washington while the convention 
was still going on. How could 
Editor-Dr. Morris Fishbein get 
92,000 copies of this 142-page maga- 
zine printed, bound and mailed so 
speedily? No mystery, pure in- 
dustry was the explanation. All 
but 16 of the pages (containing 
advertisements, technical reports, 
medical news, synopses. of articles 
in other medical journals, and the 
doctors’ joke column “Tonics and 
Sedatives’”) were printed long be- 
fore the convention. Also in ad- 
vance was set the type for all but 
five of the late 16 pages. Convention 
speeches, as they were delivered, 
went into those five pages. There- 
after speed depended on sharp co- 
ordination in the Journal’s print- 
ing plant. Such editing and pub- 
lishing haste always engenders 
errors, yet the May 21 issue of the 
Journal had surprisingly few errors. 


Painted Legs 


In Budapest, one Alice Posics’ 
girl friends cried over her coffin 
last week. First of her set to 
practice a new fashion, she had 
abandoned stockings; had painted 
her legs with fantastic designs. 
The paint stain, like the shoe dye 
that poisoned Cobbler-Musician 
Cole of Laporte City, Iowa (TIME, 
April 4), polluted her blood. 


. 7 . 


Speech Machine 


Members of the American Otolo- 
gical Society, at their sixth annual 
convention in Manhattan last 
week, gave close examination to a 
machine that may make briefer 
the ten years now usually required 
to teach a person hard of hearing* 
to talk properly. The hard of 
hearing can easily imitate a nor- 
mal person’s talking lips, jaws and 
throat movements. But to imitate 
a talker’s moving vocal cords re- 
quires tedious years of practice. 
Even after learning to talk proper- 
ly the hard of hearing frequently 
forget to make their vocal cords 
work. Their lips move; they make 
no sound. 

The machine shown in Manhat- 
tan was devised by Legg, 
inventor for Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., and Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein, director of Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis. In prin- 
ciple it is like the oscillograph 
used in every high-school physics 
class for experiments on sound. 
Noises thrown against a diaphragm 
causes a light to throw a shadow 
against a screen. The same sound 
always causes the same shadow. 
The Legg-Goldstein machine is a 
highly efficient oscillograph. 


In practice the talking teacher 
throws his voice into the ma- 


_*The hard of hearing prefer this adjec- 
tive phrase to ‘‘deaf,’’ which has acquired 
connotations of scorn and taunt. 


QUACK-KILLER CRAMP 


“The cosmetic business has a num- 
ber of scamps .. .” 
(See p. 18, col. 3) 


chine; the hard of hearing pupil 
sees the sounds and images; ex- 
periments until he creates sounds 
that duplicate the images of the 
teacher’s voice. 


Animal Protectors 


“Tt is not an appropriate ‘occasion 
at lunch to go into detail,” said 
Dr. John S. Codman, vice president, 
New England Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, in Manhattan last week. 
Members of the International Con- 
ference of Societies for the [nvesti- 
gation of Vivisection were eating. 
Dr. Codman continued: “The cru- 
elties of the laboratories are fright- 
ful and the practice [of vivisec- 
tion] is being extended, with the 
approbation of the American Medi- 
cal Association, to human beings.’’* 

Anti-vivisectionists argued that 
the moral danger to man from ex- 
perimenting on animals in labora- 
tories was greater than any medical 
danger that vivisection might avert. 


At Quincy, Mass., last week, one 
Benjamin F. Earl, argued that to 
inject anti-rabies serum into dogs 
was cruel and needless because, he 
believed, there was no such disease 
as rabies. Dogs clubbed to death 
or shot as “mad” suffered only 
from distemper or a similar rela- 
tively mild disease. To establish 
his belief he offered to let any 
rabid dog bite him. No rabid dog 
was handy; no experimenter callous 
enough to jeopardize Theorist 
Earl’s life. 


*In England recently Scientist J. B. S. 
Haldane let laboratory technicians experi- 
ment on his body (Time, May 16) 


SCIENCE 


Boon to Farmers 


It is constructed of three pieces 
of wood, a few bolts, a spring, a 
piece of aluminum shaped like 
a huge spoon. It was hailed last 
week at the Nebraska Agricultural 
College as a _ potential revolution 
in the farming world. It will en- 
able the tiller of the soil to go 
to the cinema or drink cider or 
sleep, while his fields are being 
plowed. It will soon be put on 
the market at a cost of a few dol- 
lars. It is the invention of F. L. 
Zybach of Grand Island, Neb. 


To use this device, a farmer must 
first attach a plow to his tractor 
and cut a furrow around the outer 
rim of his field, making the corners 
rounded instead of square. Then 
he fastens Mr. Zybach’s invention 
to the steering wheel of the tractor, 
putting the spoon-end in the fur- 
row. He starts the tractor, climbs 
out. The tractor, guided along the 
furrow by Mr. Zybach’s invention, 
continues to make shorter and 
shorter trips around the field, until 
it comes to a stop in the middle. 

Tests of the device last week pro- 
duced plowing like clockwork. But 
when Mr. Zybach was first experi- 
menting with a crude model, his 
neighbors warned him not to let 
the tractor get loose and destroy 
any of their property. Once he set 
the machines to plough all night. 
The neighbors came over at mid- 
night and implored him to stop it. 


Fireball 


Patients in the General Hospital 
at Kansas City, Mo., were dis- 
turbed shortly before midnight, one 
night last week, by a loud ex- 
plosion and a sudden flash of light. 
Then the night resumed its 
quietude and its blackness. Next 
day, investigators found a _ burncd 
patch of grass on the _ hospital 
grounds and a few small holes, 
less than two inches in diameter, 
in the earth. A fireball (meteor) 
had hit Kansas City. 


Meteors, literally “things in the 
air,” refer specifically to luminous 
bodies known as_ shooting stars, 
falling stars, fireballs,  bolides. 
Traveling rapidly through the air, 
they generate intense frictional 
heat which burns up most of their 
material substance. Thus, they be- 
come “balls” of fiery gases and 
small particles of carbon, magne- 
sium, sodium, ete. The explosion 
of a meteor is due to its rapid 
combustion in the dense atmosphere 
near the earth. It is estimated 
that some 20,000,000 meteors, 
which would be visible to the naked 
eye in the absence of sunlight, 





moonlight or clouds, enter the at- 
mosphere every day. 

Meteorites are the material resi- 
due of meteors, which reaches the 
earth. The largest meteorite ac- 
tually seen to fall, landed its 547 
pounds at Knyahinya, Hungary, in 
1866. However, masses have been 
found weighing up to 50 _ tons, 
which have the characteristics of 
meteorites. A fused crust indicat- 
ing intense heating in the drop 
through the air is noticeable on 
all meteorites. About one-third of 
the earth’s elements have been 
found in meteorites; most of them 
resemble stones; a few contain a 
large percentage of iron ore. Per- 
haps the most famed meteorite of 
history was the black, cone-shaped 
stone which fell in Phrygia; was 
worshiped by the Greeks as Cybele, 
mother of gods; was taken to Rome 
in 204 B. C. to insure Roman pros- 
perity. 


EDUCATION 


Commonwealth Scholarships 


The Commonwealth Fund, es- 
tablished in 1918 by the late Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness of Manhat- 
tan, announced last week the 
names of 23 honor graduates of 
British universities, to whom it 
has awarded fellowships amount- 
ing to $125,000 for two years’ 
study in U. S. universities. 

The Britishers will pursue a 
large variety of subjects in the 

S.—ranging from bacteriology 
to the Scottish influence in 18th 
Century America, from agricul- 
tural geography to city planning, 
from economics to _ inter-racial 
problems, from law to electro- 
chemistry. They will scatter them- 
selves at many a university: Har- 


SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 
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vard, Yale, Princeton, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, Clark (at Worcester, 
Mass.), Chicago, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Stanford. 

This is in sharp contrast to U. §, 
students in Great Britain, who 
concentrate at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, chiefly for the study of 
the classics, English literature, law 
and theology. 


More Schola rehips 


An Anglo-American scholarship 
fund of £250,000 ($1,215,000) was 
established by the will of Lady 
Henry, formerly Miss Julia Lew- 
isohn of Manhattan, who died a 
fortnight ago following an opera- 
tion for cancer. The bequest pro- 
vides scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge for U. S. students of 
either sex; scholarships at Harvard 
and Yale for British students of 
either sex. 


Angell’s Tread 


The Yale Daily News last week 
suggested that the highest honor 
for graduating students on Con- 
mencement Day “will be the novel 
privilege of seeing the President 
of Yale University [Dr. James 
Rowland Angell]. Of course, those 
who do not receive the sheepskin 
will have completed their four 
years without resting eyes on this 
personage. This picture of condi- 
tions is a little overdrawn, but the 
fact remains that at no time dur- 
ing the college year does the Presi- 
dent meet the student body.” 


Until the last two decades, the 
college president was as important 
a part of undergraduate life as 
the campus fence. Not to have sat 
frequently on, or been sat on by, 
one or the other was not to have 
been to college. “Prexy” knew 
most of the students by name, in- 
vited them to his house for tea. 
He preached to them in chapel 
and, in smaller colleges, he often 
had a lecture course. Fame was 
achieved by the student who could 
best imitate “Prexy’s” peculiari- 
ties. The college president of last 
century was a Campus Character. 

Today, the heads of the larger 
colleges and universities tend to 
bear the same relation to the stu- 
dents as the presidents of oil com- 
panies bear to the motorists who 
stop at filling stations. The av- 
erage student knows the name of 
his president, has heard him make 
one or two speeches, suspects that 
he is a busy man running the uni- 
versity and raising funds. 

In most cases this undergraduate 
suspicion is well founded. But 
there is another reason for presi- 
dential isolation. Modern four-but- 
ton, Ide collar undergraduates are 
more sophisticated than they were 
in the heyday of the turtle-necked 
sweater. They are finicky about 
their friends. They would 
standoffish should any president 
seek to backslap and fraternize. 
Often they are best left to their 
self-sufficient devices. F 
said a jokester, “only fools rush in 
where Angells fear to tread,” 
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THE PRESS 


Imitation 


Alert magazine readers could 
have played a neat joke on friends 
and family last week. “Go over 
there and shut your eyes,” they 
could have said, “and listen while 
I read you something. Listen care- 
fully because you'll have to answer 
a question when I finish.” 


The alert questioner could then 
have read this excerpt: 


“Symphonic recreation in the short-grass 
country, as related by the Kinsley corre- 
spondent of the Kansas City Times: 

“The members of the Kansas City Little 
Symphony and the soloist, Mrs. George R. 
Cowden, motored from Hays yesterday 
-almost at the risk of their lives, because 
of slippery roads. The orchestra arrived 
at two o'clock, with one hour to unload 
piano, harp, trunks and instrument books 
from the trunks, and for luncheon. At 
three o'clock an audience of twelve hundred 
was in the gymnasium, one thousand of 
whom were school children. Tonight an 
audience of -eight hundred brought the num- 
ber to two thousand who heard the or- 
chestra in spite of rain and muddy roads. 
Busses with school children came from 
twenty-five miles away.” 


If the shut-eyed one had not al- 
ready scornfully interrupted, the 
questioner would have asked: “Now, 
what U. S. magazine do you think 
that appeared in?” 

Bursting with confidence, Shut- 
Eye would have cried: “That’s 
from ‘Americana’ in the American 
Mercury.” 


“Oh, no, it isn’t,” says Questioner. 


“Listen again, carefully now. Try 
to think about this one. 

“Inspiration and self-help in the Bible 
Belt, as reported by the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion: . 

“With prospects of more than $4,000 
raised toward the Warner Hill Educational 
Foundation, recently organized by the Judge 
W. H. Hill Bible Class of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, preparations to aid 
students through Methodist schools by means 
of repayable loans are scheduled to be com- 
pleted this fall, it was announced by 
George E. Knott, president of the class of 
more than 250 men. The educational fund 
was instituted at the inspirational meeting 
held at the church recently.” 

Stubborn Shut-Eye would sure- 
ly have insisted that no U. S. mag- 
azine save Editor H. L. Mencken’s 
kraut-liveried American _ Mercury 
would make fun of the Bible Belt. 
Why, Editor Mencken virtually in- 
vented that damning pl.rase. No 
month passes without its appear- 
ance, many times repeated, on that 
page of the American Mercury dedi- 
cated to exposing the mental 
fumbles and spiritual solecisms of 
Mr. Mencken’s “booboisie” to his 
admiring acolytes. ; 

But little by little, by reading 
more excerpts, Questioner might 
have brought Shut-Eye to suspect 
that though the style was Mr. 
Mencken’s the viewpoint was far 
from his. The page Questioner 
read from contained 19 press clip- 
pings prefaced with Menckenian 
facetiousness, but the solemnity 
implied was not, as with Mr. 
Mencken, mock solemnity. There 
were two clippings about Rotary 
Clubs, one about Kiwanis, one 
about a Chamber of Commerce. 


In buying a small clock for your 
desk or dressing table—don’t buy 
on looks alone. @, Choose it as 
you choose your watch, by the 
excellence of its movement. Seth 
Thomas Elfin (shown at the left) 
is built like a fine watch — fully 
jewelled. Self-adjusting to change 
of temperature and built to run 
on any level, it typifies today the 
high standards of masterly crafts- 
manship, accuracy and authen- 
ticity of design which have char- 
acterized Seth Thomas Clocks 
since 1813. @, The Elfin is 9 3-4 
inches high, and its gold dial is 
in a mahogany case. $35.00. 
Your jeweler has this and other 
Seth Thomas Clocks. 


SETH-THOMAS 


CLOCKS 


(Prices elightly higher in Far West and Canada) 
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These organizations had been de- 
tected, not in a grammatical error 
or blatant bit of boosting, but in 
the act of saving children’s lives, 
sponsoring a bank reform, being 
approved by European potentates, 
There were two items showing mis- 
sionaries at their best; one record- 
ing a glass manufacturer’s bequest 
to Art; another, a farm-machinery 
man’s bequest to Medicine, etc. 


Picture Shut-Eye’s surprise when 
Questioner turned him around and 
showed him that Editor Mencken’s 
most famed, ludicrous and cruel 
sideshow had been copied in title 
and style and completely reformed 
in temper by Editor George Horace 
Lorimer’s enormous Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


Editor Lorimez did not say 
where he got the idea of copying 
Editor Mencken and laying before 
three million U. S. readers the 
retort -courteous to the hilarious 
cynicism with which Mr. Mencken 
monthly impregnates his readers, 
who number only 75,000 but are 
said to be “the intelligentsia.” 


But whether Editor Lorimer had 
been inspired by a bright young 
subordinate or conceived the imita- 
tion himself, his editorial compli- 
ment to Editor Mencken remained 
the same.* Not more than one 
Lorimer reader in three would rec- 
ognize that the Post’s new depart- 
ment was an answer to 
Menckenism. Therefore the “Amer- 
icana” formula must have been 
judged on its own merit as a meth- 
od by which Mr. Lorimer could 
“sell” the U. S. to its citizens. 


Whether or not the American 
Mercury would, or could, cry 
“Piracy!” and go to court, re- 
mained to be seen. If it should, 
the resultant publicity would be 
well worth the cost of an 
unsuccessful suit. From Mr. 
Lorimer’s standpoint, no damages 
that the American Mercury might 
ask and win could greatly upset 
the Post’s finances. If the Post 
had to pay for its new feature, 
Mr. Lorimer was doubtless cheer- 
fully ready to do so. For 28 years 
he has conducted his magazine on 
the theory that literary laborers are 
worthy of their hire. 


Before Mr. Lorimer became the 
Post’s first and only literary edi- 
tor, in 1899, the magazine was an 
obscure eclectic weekly, with 1,800 
circulation, which politely “lifted” 
most of its material from other 
journals, often British ones. Mr. 
Lorimer, who had worked eight 
years in his friend Philip D. Ar- 
mour’s Chicago packing plant with- 
out sensational progress, and had 
then started a new career as re- 
porter on the Boston Post, saw in 
the press that Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis had bought the 
Saturday Evening Post. He tele- 
graphed Mr. Curtis, asking an inter- 
view in Philadelphia. r. Curtis 
surprisingly answered that he 


*As a matter of fact, the “Americana” 
formula is no invention of H. L. Mencken’s, 
though he it is who made its fame. The 
New Republic (liberal weekly) has long 
had a department called “The Bandwagon’ 
wherein are reprinted, without sarcastic 
blurbs, excerpted blatancies and stupidities 
from public orations, sermons, editorials, 
church bulletins, interviews, etc. 
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would meet Mr. Lorimer in Boston. 
On a divan in the Touraine Hotel, 
Mr. Lorimer sketched his theory 
that a magazine could be edited 
to interest. men quite as readily 
as Mr. Curtis’s other editor, Ed- 
ward W. Bok, was interesting wom- 
en in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mr. Curtis was impressed and soon 
George Horace Lorimer was en- 
gaged on his 28-year job of building 
out of a 16-page nonentity a 
200-odd-page U. S. institution so 


full of costly advertising that the 
publisher could afford to give it 
away but for the fact that the 
public would rather pay him a nom- 
inal nickel per copy. 


No Hats? 


Impelled by Signor Mussolini, the 
newspapers of Rome began, last 
week, a concerted campaign urging 
men to go hatless. “A bare head is 
more hygienic, more comfortable, 
and more ROMAN,” declared Ital- 
ian editors, recalling that the 
sturdy citizens of ancient Rome 
went bareheaded. 

In the U. S. what paper would 
thus dare to flout rich, potent, or- 
ganized hat makers? Yet hat mak- 
ing (especially straw hat making) 
is a leading Italian industry. 

Is it really better to go hatless? 
Is a wind-blown, dust-swept, rain- 
soaked, hail-battered or snow- 
covered hatless head best? Is it 
better than a head simmering in 
its own heat under a piece of felt 
that may have been worn for 
months? 

The choice is not easy; but the 


N. E. A. 
GrorceE HorAce LORIMER 


“Inspiration and self-help in the 
Bible Belt—” 


New York World, courageous, once 
went so far as to say editorially: 
“The cult of hatless men, which 
had few devotees - has many 
now... .” Further than this U.S. 
journalism has preferred not to go 
in raising an issue, perhaps some 
day to take its place beside such 
questions as: “Was Adam an ape- 
man?”; or “What per cent of al- 
cohol makes a beverage ‘intoxicat- 
ing’?” 


A EUROPEAN VACATION 


For Students Only 


In co-operation with European academic 
National Student Federation of America is 


organizations, the 
arranging summer 


vacations in Europe for American students. 


They are not mere sightseeing jaunts. 


In each country social 


and material arrangements are in the hands of student organizations 
whose members are receiving the Americans as guests. 
Each itinerary includes five days in an International Student 


Center at Geneva. 


Throughout the stay in each country a student 


of the country travels with the group as guide and host. 
Each party is limited to fourteen members including a faculty 


chairman. 


Membership comprises students and a few graduates 


who are not more than three years out. 


Prices are comprehensive. 


They are computed on the basis of 


actual travel costs plus moderate administration fees. 
There are still places in the following tours which average be- 
tween eleven and twelve weeks round trip: 


For women: 
Tour Il. France with Belgium, Gen- 
eva, and German Switzerland. 

IX. The Danube: Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Jugo Slavia, Ru- 
mania, Turkey, Bulgaria, with 
Italy, Geneva, Paris. 

XI. Western Europe: England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Geneva 

XII. The Grand Tour: France, 
Belgium, the Rhine, Switzerland, 
Italy. 

XIII. The Four Cities: London, 
Berlin, Geneva, Paris. 


For men: 


Tour I. The 


: United Kingdom with 
France and Holland: Ireland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Holland, Geneva, 
Paris, Normandy. 

Ill. Germany with 
France and Geneva. 
VI. Italy, Sicily and Sardinia 
with France, German Switzerland 
and Italy. 


IX. The Danube (See above) 


Austria, 


For sailing dates, prices, detailed itineraries, personnel of parties, 
and conditions of membership, address 


The Travel Committee 
The National Student Federation of America 
2 West 46th Street, New York. 


ee 
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MISCELLANY 


“TimME brings all things” 


Scuppers 


In Los Angeles, Calif., Capt. John 
Olson of- the S. S. Quinalt eyed 
himself in his mirror, removed his 
$500 diamond stickpin, detached his 
necktie, laid them on the shelf 
over the basin, shaved. Soon he 
gave a shout, raced from his cabin 
dived overboard, swam to the 
Quinalt’s scuppers, trod water, 
cupped his hands beneath the pour- 
ing stream of wastage. His anx- 
ious frown became a glad grin 
when the $500 diamond stickpin 
tumbled out and he caught it. 


Pinochle perks 


In Manhattan, playing pinochle, 
one Frank Frankenthal, night 
watchman, picked up his cards for 
a hand; saw five aces, smiled; six 
aces, scowled; seven aces, gasped; 
eight aces, leaped from his chair, 
whooped, gasped, fell unconscious, 
died. 


Poll 


In Dortmund, Germany, Friedrich 
Sheller coldly eyed his 14-year-old 
Gertrude’s new hair bob, led her to 
a barber, seized clippers, adjusted 
them to half a millimetre, grunted, 
“Let’s do it thoroughly,” sheared 
her poll. 


. . . 


Crackers 


In Chicago, biscuit and cracker 
men held a convention. “There’s 
an appropriate cracker for é¢very 
time of day,” they said, “. .. for 
every type of person from the 
baby to the dyspeptic.” They 
showed one another 157 varieties of 
crunchable goodies, including a 
specially designed, round creation 
of which the crumbs were guar- 
anteed soft enough to make the 
cracker safe to eat in bed. 


. . . 


Insane 


In Detroit, Mich., citizens were 
indignant when the Automobile 
Club revealed, following investi- 
gation of a man arrested for driv- 
ing at 45 m.p.h., that 17 of the 52 
inmates of a local insane asylum 
had automobile driving licenses and 
used them during suspension peri- 
ods. The 45-m.p.h.-man believed 
that at that speed his motor ran 
at no cost, being actuated by the 
power of a foreign spirit. 


. . . 


Persian 

In San Mateo, Calif., wishing to 
attract attention at a _ friend’s 
Persian ball, one George Pope Jr., 
poloist, dressed up as a Persian 
chief, mounted a white horse, rode 
to the friend’s front door, asked 
for the butler, spurred up the steps 
past gaping guards, _ clattered 
through the reception hall into the 
ballroom. The band blared. Wom- 
en squealed. The white horse 


slithered. Mr, Pope fell off. 
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Was YOUR PRESENT WATCH 


It is not strange that a man should 
have a deep and abiding attach- 
ment for a watch that he has wound 
and consulted daily for any great 
length of time . . . For around that watch is a mist of 
intimate and glorious memories ... its hands have 
marked, and perpetuated, the “crowded hours” of his 
life. If you own such a watch, you cherish it, and 
rightly, for its loyalty and fond asssciations, but you 
probably overlook the fact that in the eyes of others, 
less kindly and more critical, it is an anachronism... 


asplendid timekeeper perhaps but very much out of 


ILLGIN 


HE WATCHWORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


© Elgin, 1927 


A watch may never 
lose a second yet be 
many years slow 


N STYLE WHEN “UNCLE TOMS CABIN” CAME TO TOWN 2 


key with the times. They accept . 
it, hastily and subconsciously, as a 
gauge of your business and social 
status .. . Surely, a new and mod- 
ern Elgin Watch would be a far more honest reflec- 
tion of yourself. You will know your Elgin is won- 
drously fine the very moment you first cradle it in 


your hand, for it has the “feel’”’ of excellence. And it 


will stand guard over your minutes and hours as only 


a good and true sentinel can, Elgin is conceded to 


be the world’s standard for watch integrity, and to such 


efficiency is wedded exquisite beauty of design. 


THE WOMAN’S WRIST WATCH, in a case of 

18-karat solid white gold, is priced at $85. 

THE MAN’S wWaTcn, has a 19-jewel move- 

ment and a case of 14-karat gold. Priced 
at $150. 


Your jeweler will show these and other 

Elgins to you gladly. No other watch is 

offered in so generous an assortment of 
styles nor at a price range so liberal. 
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e& e 
California 
at Summer rates 


, Havana and. 
Via Panama Canal 


Round Trips 
one way 


Largest and fastest ships 
in Coast-to-Coast service 


Reduced, summer round-trip rates; one way 
by water, one way by rail. $350 includes 
First Class berth and meals on steamer 
and fare across the Continent from main 
line point nearest your home. 

One way water $250 First Class. 
Also‘‘Golden Tour” specially conduct- 
ed round trip leaving westward early 


July. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or steamship and railroad agents. 


OLLEGE CRUISE 


Round the World 
FoR Let, SECOND 
YOuNG Lip 77. ANNUAL 
MEN @ CRUISE 
OVER SEPTEMBER 


IT YRS. Bs To May 


Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. Japan, China in Fall 
and Europe in Spring 
College, Graduate and Preparatory Courses under 
a selected faculty 
For Illustrated Booklet, Maps, Terms and Courses, 
Address: 

University Travel Association, Inc. 

285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 


Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 

students and faculty. Credit allowed at most 

universities for courses taken. 

This Cruise is Co-educational. 

Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 

ates, also to a limited number of older 

people with educational inclinations. 

Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERS!TY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


AETRGNAT TICs 


Flight 


The Atlantic in its immense in- 
difference was not aware that man- 
made cables on its slimy bottom 
contained news, that the silent 
heavens above pulsed with news— 
news that would set thousands of 
printing presses in motion, news 
that would make sirens scream 
in every U. S. city, news that 
would cause housewives to run out 
into backyards and shout to their 
children: “Lindbergh is in Paris!” 

The Start. Late one evening last 
week Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh 
studied weather reports and decided 
that the elements were propitious 
for a flight from New York to 
Paris. He took a two-hour sleep, 
then busied himself with final prep- 
arations at Roosevelt Field, L. I. 
Four sandwiches, two canteens of 
water and emergency army rations, 
along with 451 gallons of gasoline 
were put into his monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Louis. “When I enter the 
cockpit,” said he, “it’s like going 
into the death chamber. When I 
step out at Paris it will be like 
getting a pardon from the gov- 
ernor.” 

He entered the cockpit. At 7:52 
a.m. he was roaring down the run- 
way, his plane lurching on the 
soft spots of the wet ground. Out 
of the safety zone, he hit a bump, 
bounced into the air, quickly re- 
turned to earth. Disaster seemed 
imminent; a tractor and a gully 
were ahead. Then his plane took 
the air, cleared the tractor, the 
gully; cleared some telephone wires. 
Five hundred onlookers believed 
they had witnessed a miracle. It 
was a miracle of skill. 

The Journey. Captain Lindbergh 
took the shortest route to Paris— 
the great circle—cutting across 
Long Island Sound, Cape Cod, Nova 
Seotia, skirting the coast of New- 
foundland. He later told some of 
his sky adventures to the aero- 
nautically alert New York Times 
for syndication: “Shortly after 
leaving Newfoundland, I began to 
see icebergs. . . . Within an hour 
it became dark. Then I struck 
clouds and decided to try to get 
over them. For a while I suc- 
ceeded at a height of 10,000 feet. 
I flew at this height until early 
morning. The engine was working 
beautifully and I was not sleepy 
at all. I felt just as if I was 
driving a motor car over a smooth 
road, only it was easier. Then it 
began to get light and the clouds 
got higher. Sleet began to 
cling to the plane. That worried 
me a great deal and I debated 
whether I should keep on or go 
back. I decided I must not think 
any more about going back. . . 

“Fairly early in the afternoon I 
saw a fleet of fishing boats. ... 
On one of them I saw some men 
and flew down almost’ touching the 
craft and yelled at them, asking 
if I was on the right road to Ire- 
land. They just stared. Maybe 
they didn’t hear me. Maybe I 
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didn’t hear them. Or maybe they 
thought I was just a crazy fool. 

“An hour later I saw land. .., 
I flew quite low enough over Ire- 
land to be seen, but apparently no 
great attention was. paid _ to 
aes 


Captain Lindbergh then told how 
he crossed southwestern England 
and the Channel, followed the Seine 
to Paris, where he circled the city 
before recognizing the flying field at 
Le Bourget. Said he: “I appreciated 
the reception which had been pre- 
pared for me and had _ intended 
taxiing up to the front of the 
hangars, but no sooner had my 
plane touched the ground than a 
human sea swept toward it. I saw 
there was danger of killing people 
with my propeller and I quickly 
came to a stop.” 

He had completed his 3,600-mile 

conquest of the Atlantic in 33 
hours, 29 minutes, at an average 
speed of 107% miles per hour. 
; The Arrival. He did not collapse 
in his cockpit immediately after 
landing, as some early despatches 
stated. His first words were, “Well, 
here we are. I am very happy”; 
and not “Well, I did it” or “I got 
my pardon.” 

Some of the crowd of 25,000 at- 
tempted to strip souvenirs. from the 
Spirit of St. Lowis, while the ma- 
jority escorted Captain Lindbergh, 
on somebody’s shoulders, to a near 
by clubhouse. Then, there were 
congratulations from U. S. Ambas- 
sador Myron Timothy Herrick and 
French officials, a massage and 
some coffee (he had refused to 
take coffee on the flight), a motor 
trip through dense traffic to Paris 
and ten hours’ sleep in the U. S. 
Embassy. 

Next day, he visited the mother 
of Capt. Charles Nungesser, 
talked with his own mother over 
radiophone, related his flight to 
newspapermen, glanced at hundreds 
of cablegrams. 

The Man. Some say he had “a 
boyishly stern squint’; others pro- 
claim him a practical joker and tell 
how he once answered his room- 
mate’s desire for a drink of water 
with a glass of kerosene. He is 
25, more than six feet tall, rangy, 
handsome, blond. He knows flying 
as the barnstormer with a $250 
plane and as the chief pilot for the 
St. Louis-Chicago air mail route. 
He is a prominent member of the 
Caterpillar Club, having four times 
become a butterfly and descended 
to earth in a parachute. In the 
Missouri National Guard he earned 
the rank of captain. As his next 
exploit, he is considering a flight 
from California to Australia 
(6,500 miles), with a_ stop at 
Hawaii. 

The Parents. His father, the late 
Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh 
of Minnesota, was born in Stock- 
holm, the son of a member of the 
Swedish Parliament. Congressman 
Lindbergh was progressively a Re- 
publican, a “Bull Moose,” a Farmer- 
Laborite. In Washington he was 
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Frigidaire brings new delights to your table 


new ease in your kitchen 


Have this freedom 


from constant 
planning and marketing 


DS that are kept full- 
flavored by colder refrig- 
eration, delicious desserts 
and salads that are easily 
prepared by freezing, cooling 
drinks well iced with colored 
and flavored cubes—these 
are a few of the new delights 
that Frigidaire brings to your 


table. 
And with Frigidaire helpful- 


ness comes new ease in your 
kitchen. Because Frigidaire 
is automatically kept 12° 
colder without ice, you can 
safely buy larger quantities 


and wider varieties of perish- 


able foods. You are entirely 
independent of outside ice 
supply. You save the trouble 
of frequent marketing. You 
find it easier to plan well- 
balanced meals—days in ad- 
vance if you wish. 

Give yourself the pleasure 
and convenience of Frigidaire 
now. But when you buy, be 
sure it is a Frigidaire. Be 
sure that you are getting all 
the advantages enjoyed by 
300,000 Frigidaire users— 
more than all other electric 
refrigerators combined. 


(1) Complete and permanent 


Onna Na en eT 
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independence of outside ice 
supply. 

(2) Uninterrupted service— 
proved by dependable per- 
formancein more than 300,000 
homes, apartments, markets 
and stores. 

(3) A food compartment that 
is 12° colder without ice— 
temperatures that keep foods 
fresh. 

(4) Direct frost-coil cooling 


HEHE 


and self-sealing tray fronts, 
giving a dessert and ice- 
making compartment always 
far below freezing. 

(5) Beautiful metal cabinets 
designed, built, and insulated 
exclusively for electric 
refrigeration. 

(6) An operating cost that is 
surprisingly low. 

(7) Value only made possible 
by quantity production, 
General Motors purchasing 


power and G.M.A.C. terms. 


Call at the nearest Frigidaire 
Sales Office today or write 
for complete information. 

FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. Z-301. Dayton, Ohio 


MOTORS 
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known as “the early bird of 


Congress.” 

Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lind- 
bergh continued her duties as chem- 
istry teacher, at the Cass Technical 
High School in Detroit, while her 
son was somewhere in the atmos- 
phere between New York and 
Paris. Said she: “I am proud to 
be the mother of such a boy.” 

The Plane. A 27-year-old engi- 
neer, Donald Hall, designed the 
Ryan monoplane, Spirit of St. 
Louis. It was built in 60 days at 
San Diego, Calif. It was christened 
in St. Louis while Captain Lind- 
bergh was pausing in his flight 
across the continent (TIME, May 
23). The fact that it is equipped 
with a 200-horsepower Wright 
whirlwind motor, caused Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. stock, usually 
inactive, to jump from 29% to 
34%, with the news of Captain 
Lindbergh’s progress. 

The Instruments. Over and 
over again “Lucky” had _ re- 
peated that his “luck” had con- 
sisted chiefly in a faultless motor, 
a periscope by which he watched 
ahead without exposure, and in an 
earth induction compass by which 
alone he steered to a point within 
three miles of his theoretic arrival 
point in Ireland. 

The Reward. Not only did Cap- 
tain Lindbergh win the $25,000 
prize offered by Raymond Orteig, 
Manhattan hotelman, for the first 
New York-Paris non-stop flight, 
but he established for himself the 
immemorial right of extracting dol- 
lars from the hero-gaping U. S. 
public by appearing on the vaude- 
ville stage, in the cinema, etc. A 
money-minded New York Herald 
Tribune writer figured out that 
Captain Lindbergh, as a_ profes- 
sional hero, could (if he chose) earn 
$1,000,000 in one year in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


$200,000 


Vaudeville 400,000 


C. C. Pyle spectacle 
Articles for the press. 
Advertising concessions ... 
Orteig prize 


Near Abadan 


Carrying one cold chicken, two 
gallons of tea and four tons of 
gasoline in a 700-horsepower Haw- 
ker-Horsley biplane, Lieutenants 
C. A. Carr and Lem M. §. Gillman 
hopped last week from Cranwell, 
England, bound for Karachi, India, 
4,000 miles away. They missed the 
airdrome wall at the start by a 
few inches. Over Constantinople 
they were reported to be doing well. 
On leaving the Persian Gulf engine 
trouble developed. They were 
forced to descend into lukewarm 
waters, wrecking their Hawker- 
Horsley some 3,200 miles from 
home. Soon a ship rescued them, 
took them to Abadan, Persia. 


How to Fly 


Last week William P. Mac- 
Cracken Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce in charge of aeronautics, 
announced that 23,310,355 miles 
had been flown by 1,536 commer- 
cial airplanes in the U. S. during 
1926. His report included planes 
engaged in the mail service, pas- 
senger transport, exhibition flying, 
advertising, photography, crop dust- 
ing, ete. Adding the distance 
traveled by Army, Navy and Coast 
Guard planes, a total U. S. air 
mileage of 48,586,492 was recorded. 

The confidence in aviation and 
the lust for adventure created by 
Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh’s flight, 
led airmen to predict a doubling 
in U. S. flying activity in 1927 and 
1928. In the few days following 
the news of Captain Lindbergh’s 
arrival in Paris, aviation schools 
throughout the U. S. reported a 
host of new applicants who wanted 
to be taught the art of flying. 
Barnstorming pilots noted a sig- 
nificant increase in the number of 
people who were willing to pay $3 
and $5 for a few minutes’ ride. 
One editorial writer said: “Amer- 
ica is flying mad.” 

Landlubbing men and women 
marveled at the newspaper story 
of one Bessie Davis of Brooklyn, 
who recently “learned to fly an 
airplane after only 20 minutes’ in- 
struction.” But Miss Davis had 
performed no astounding feat—con- 
sidering the fact that she simply 
manipulated one set of controls of 
a dual-controlled plane, 1,000 feet 
above the ground. She was as 
safe as a person learning to drive 
a new Ford on a wide, straight 
eoncrete highway in the absence 
of traffic. If she had attempted to 
take the plane off the ground or 
land it, then she might well have 
encountered difficulties. It is on 
the earth or near it that green 
pilots have most of their acci- 
dents. 

Ability to pilot a plane is not 
due to any “bird instinct,” but is 
achieved by knowledge of a few 
fundamentals of airplane construc- 
tion and air behavior, by practice 
in a dual-controlled ship. Then a 
pilot develops co-ordinations of his 
nerve centres which enable him to 
handle his controls automatically, 
like a policeman on a motorcycle, 
a taximan in his cab. 

The chief control on an airplane 
is the “joy stick,” regulating the 
ailerons on the wings and the ele- 
vator on the tail. Stand a pencil 
vertically on a table. Affix a piece 
of cardboard, parallel with the 
table, to the upper end of the pen- 
cil. Slant the pencil at any angle 
in any direction, keeping its lower 
end on the table. Imagine that 
the pencil is the joy stick, the table 
is the ground, the cardboard is the 
airplane. Thus, can be seen the ap- 
proximate positions of a flying ship 
as determined by manipulating the 
joy stick. A pilot must constant- 
ly keep a hand on the joy stick, 
just as the automobilist must on 
the steering wheel. The joy stick 
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is conveniently located between the 
pilot’s knees. 

The other important control is 
the rudder bar, across the cockpit 
floor, with pedals on each end. To 
turn the airplane to the right, press 
on the right pedal; to the left, on 
the left. Because the whirling of 
the propeller forces an airplane to 
the left, an adjustable device has 
been invented to keep sufficieat 
pressure on the right rudder-pedal 
to maintain a straight course. Eut, 
even with his rudder out of com- 
mission, a skilled pilot can manage 
his plane with his joy stick alone, 

Getting a plane off the ground 
is not dangerous except when car- 
rying a close-to-maximum load. A 
light plane may need only a 100- 
yard runway. Planes are _ usually 
launched against the wind, at a 
speed between 50 and 90 miles 
per hour, depending on their weight. 
The pilot watches his tachometre 
to. make sure that the engine is 
making a sufficient number of revo- 
lutions per minute.* Then he pushes 
the joy stick forward slightly to 
get the plane’s tail skid off the 
ground, pulls it backward and the 
plane rises. Green pilots some 
times try to elevate a low-powered 
plane too abruptly. The result is 
that the engine cannot lift the 
plane at the angle of the elevator. 
The plane loses flying speed, slips 
downward, is likely to crash. A 
passenger in a well-launched plane 
from a smooth runway is hardly 
aware that he has left the ground 
—unless he peeks. 

Flying a straight course is as 
devoid of sensations as sitting in 
a placid hammock—except when 
the air is “bumpy.” Air currents 
shooting up-over hills and moun- 
tains, diving down over seashore 
cliffs and into valleys, make flying 
bumpy, cause a plane to rise or 
sink suddenly. Even on a day that 
is calm and sunshiny, there may be 
bumps in the air. 

There is the joy of shooting up 
through the clouds on a grey day 
and suddenly emerging in unexpur- 
gated sunlight. The rarity of the 
atmosphere begins to be noticeable 
above 8,000 feet. Breathing be- 
comes slightly more difficult and 
one’s body feels lighter. 

Returning to earth is where the 
experience and “feeling” of _ the 
skilled pilot are most evident. 
Without looking at his instrument 
board, he can tell by the feel of 
his plane that he is traveling ina 
straight line parallel with the 
ground and is ready to land grace- 
fully. An inexperienced pilot often 
fails to detect a wind that is 
causing his plane to drift sideways. 
This may account for a wrecked 
landing-gear, a crumpled wing. 
This is why planes, like pitching 
ducks, land directly into the wind 
whenever possible. A perfect land- 
ing is when the two wheels and the 
tail-skid touch the ground in unison. 


*On the instrument board of an ait 
plane are also: an oil pressure gauge, 
gasoline gauge, thermometer (for motor 
temperature), turn-and-bank indicator, rate 
of-climb indicator, altimetre, air sp 
dicator, compass, clock. 
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ART 


Salute 


Many a picture has been taken 
in Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan, of reeling, dripping men 
with their eyes swollen shut, their 
noses bleeding, their knees weak, 
their arms painfully raised to 
strike each other more blows for 
the glory of becoming champion 
pugilists or for the bald necessity 
of fighting to earn a _ livelihood. 
People glance idly at these fight 
pictures at home, in the news- 
papers. 

Last week people looked at a 
new kind of fight picture, 25,000 
of them journeyed daily to Madi- 
son Square Garden to see it. They 
had long waits for their turns be- 
cause the two circular viewing 
platforms built for the occasion 
would hold only 600 people at a 
time. 

Around the platforms, which were 
at two levels, stretched on steel 
framework at an angle producing 
an optical illusion of startling ac- 
tuality, was the 402 x 45-ft. oil paint- 
ing, “La Panthéon de la Guerre” 
(TIME, May 2), showing last week 
for the first time outside of Paris. 

In from the once-green fields of 
France, with dusty roads and wind- 
ing rivers in the hazy distance, 
rides and marches a mighty host, 
the Armies of France returning 
victorious from fighting the enemy. 
Some hairy-chested sappers with 
picks and shovels shouldered, a 
squad of mounted trumpeters and 
a squad of fierce Bedouin cavalry 
whose cutlasses flash over their 
white stallions’ necks, have already 
passed between two massive marble 
cenotaphs that stand at the en- 
trance of a great amphitheatre. 

Opposite this entrance, ranged 
like a football crowd on the tiers 
of a stadium, beneath a classic 
portico and around a_ towering 
monument of Winged Victory, 
stand the leaders of the French na- 
tion—Marshal Joffre in the centre, 
“Tiger” Clémenceau, arms crossed, 
four-square with hands behind his 
back, with Marshal Foch close by, 
brooding alone at one side; Presi- 
dent Poincaré, expectant, surrounded 
by frock-coated colleagues. 

On either side of the French 
stadium, the white wall of the 
amphitheatre is low enough to let 
the beholder see over it into the 
still-smoking battlefields, seen as 
from a high hill in geographically 
exact detail. Within the wall, 
which is divided into panels by in- 
scribed monuments, stand leading 
representatives of the Allied Na- 
tions, grouped on shallow steps, 
with each nation’s name engraved 
on a smooth tablet. 

George V of England, in naval 
uniform, stands hand on hip beside 
a pensive Wales in khaki. David 
Lloyd George is carrying a cane, 
fingering his monocle. Lord Kitch- 
ener listens attentively to some- 
thing Lord French is explaining. 
A white-turbaned Maharajah 
smiles behind a bag-piping Scot. 

No triumphal breezes billow the 
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drooping banners of Belgium, where 
King Albert stands bareheaded, his 
children clinging to their mother’s 
hand. Cardinal Mercier smiles for- 
giveness. Two Red Cross dogs 
pant patiently. The famed bicycle 
boy looks ready to ride again. In 
front of all the Belgians lie the 
broken fragments of Gothic mas- 
onry. Between Belgians and Brit- 
ish, lilies at her feet, stands Nurse 
Edith Cavell with posthumous dec- 
orations on her flowing cape. 

In “Jtalie,’” Poet D’Annunzio 
makes an impassioned gesture to- 
wards King Vittorio Emanuele. Mus- 
solini is not present. Russia, 
Rumania and Japan are grouped 
together, a Bolshevik stealing to- 
ward them with a flaming brand. 


In front of the small dark door 
of a stately sepulchre, kneels a 
woman’s figure in black, alone, 
anonymous, the mother of the Un- 
known Soldier. 


Artist Pierre Carrier-Belleuse, 
who, too old to fight in 1914, banded 
19 other French painters together 
and with money from a retired 
banker projected this vast canvas 
monument to the greatest of 
France’s wars, and who painted his 
Winged Victory while German guns 
were echoing in Paris itself, has 
apologized for the proportionately 
small space given to the U. S&S. 
section of the “Panthéon.” The rea- 
son is simple enough. The original 
painting was completed before 
April 6, 1917. 

Only with much labor and pati- 
ence was the ensemble re-adjusted 
to introduce, between Siam and 
the Balkan States, a section show- 
ing Woodrow Wilson, a manuscript 
in hand, standing beneath a bust of 
Washington with Secretary Lans- 
ing, Theodore Roosevelt, Samuel 
Gompers, Colonel House (now re- 
placed by Ambassador Myron 
Timothy Herrick) on one hand and 
Secretaries Daniels and Baker, Ad- 
miral Sims, General Pershing, 
Anne Morgan and many more on 
the other side. Marching by in the 
formation made famous by Painter 
Archibald M. Willard’s “Spirit of 
76,” led by a West Point cadet 
with drawn sabre, an _ overalled 
workman, a _ white-collar business- 
man (carrying the Stars & Stripes) 
and a woolly-legged cinema cowboy. 
“Doughboys” and “devil dogs” look 
on. The naval men have not come 
to attention for the flag salute. 
But that is because the whole panel, 
like the whole painting, is a salute. 


In Manhattan, the “Panthéon” is 
being exhibited to benefit the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion. Its present owners, J. S. 
Bretz of Manhattan and R. R. 
Powers of Paris, plan to send it 
on tour to any U. S. cities having 
funds and a place to show it. 
Later it will go to South America, 
London and back to Paris where, 
if the owners have got their invest- 
ment back and fulfilled all their 
pledges to patriotic organizations, 
it will become the property of 
France and be established as 4 
permanent national exhibit. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week 
the following names made the fol- 
lowing news: 


Judge Elbert Henry Gary, 81, 
at the American Iron & Steel 1 In- 
stitute meeting in Manhattan, re- 
lated: “A few weeks ago practic- 
ing a very foolish thing that I 
have been accustomed to, I put 
my feet up on my desk—at a di- 
rectors’ meeting too, while I was 
thinking—my chair tipped over too 
far an of. course, struck the 
arm of the chair in the very worst 
place—in the small of the back. 
Since that time I have not been 
quite up to par and my nerves 
were to some extent shocked I 
think. This morning I am feel- 
ing first rate, strong and vigorous 
om happy as any man ought 
to 


. . . 


Frank Tinney (stage comedian) 
began a Scottish bagpipe act in a 
second-rate Chicago cabaret, ap- 
peared to falter, was helped from 
the stage. Next day he said: 
“Tell the world I’m neither sick nor 
broke.” 


Dr. Jason Noble Pierce (Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Congregational pas- 
tor in Washington, D. C.) wes sued 
for $50,000 libel by one Howard T. 
Cole, U. S. Shipping Board engi- 
neer, who complained that r. 
Pierce had sent deacons to spy on 
his actions with young women, then 
charged him with moral turpitude 
in letters recommending his dis- 
missal by the Shipping Board. 
Mr. Cole was not a member of 
Dr. Pierce’s church. 


George Bernard Shaw announced 
that he had been offered, and had 
refused, $25,000 from a U. S. wom- 
an who only wanted him to “cross 
the Atlantic, dine with her, talk a 
little to her guests and catch the 
next boat home.” 


Mrs. Medill McCormick (Repub- 
lican national committeewoman 
from Illinois, daughter of the late 
Senator Mark A. Hanna, widow of 
the U. S. Senator from Illinois) 
addressed Westchester County wom- 
en in the Hotel Commodore, Man- 
hattan, for 15 minutes, Then she 
said: “I am sorry but I am 
going to faint,’”’ toppled into the 
arms of a politician beside her, 
was carried from the room. Mrs. 
McCormick soon recovered. 


Florence Walton, famed onetime 
wife of the late Maurice Mouvet, 
now dancing in a Paris revue with 
Georges Carpentier, was photo- 
graphed with him a fortnight ago 
as they appeared at an Egyptian 


ball. M. Carpentier, painted pow- 
dered and jeweled, was dressed in 
satin like an Egyptian queen. 


President Coolidge and “Texas” 
Guinan, Manhattan night club 
proprietress, were strangely linked 
by the New Student (intercollegi- 
ate clipsheet). Each had refused 
to give interviews to freshmen 
competitors for the editorial board 
of the Princetonian (undergraduate 
daily). President Coolidge was 
speciously said to be reluctant to 
meet “a reporter from a college 
with Princeton’s strong Democratic 
traditions.” Proprietress Guinan 
was wary because Prohibition 
agents had once used the ruse of 
a college youth seeking an inter- 
view to hand her an injunction 
which padlocked one of _ her 
raucous night clubs. 


. . . 


Mrs. Clemington Corson (distance 
swimmer, once Mille Gade of Den- 
mark) talked about her profession 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, to a huge 
audience including royalty and An- 
nette Kellerman, aging Australian 
“diving Venus.” King Christian X 
of Denmark commanded Mrs. Cor- 
son’s presence at his palace, listened 
1o her description of swimming the 
English Channel, handed her a 
gold medal. Said she upon emerg- 
ing from the audience chamber: 
“I cried from sheer joy.” 


Anthony H. G. Fokker, upon see- 
ing the monoplane America,-. which 
he designed and built for trans- 
atlantic flight, brought out of its 
hangar in a bright new coat of 
paint, threw up his hands and 
cried: “What! I spend all my time 
trying to take weight off the ma- 
chine and they put on 40 lb. of 
paint! Terrible! Terrible!” 


Color-el Theodore Roosevelt, re- 
vealed that Flyer Charles Lindbergh 
had asked him for letters of intro- 
duction to friends in Paris who 
might “show him around a little.” 
Colonel Roosevelt complied. To 
Ambassador Myron Timothy Herrick 
he wrote: “This will introduce 
to you... a real sportsman... 
Captain Lindbergh is modest. He 
won’t ask you to do anything for 
him. If I were you, however, I 
would insist upon seeing something 
of him. ., « 


Percival Christopher Wren (Brit- 
ish author of Beau Geste, Beau 
Sabreur, etc.) was co-respondent in 
a divorce suit won by Cyril Grakam 
Smith, civil engineer stationed at 
Poona, India, from Mrs. Smith, in 


London. 
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Prepared. 


To travel comfortably, ex- 
peditiously, at reasonable 
cost, you must be properly 
advised. Then you will ac- 
complish much on your trip. 


Our programs—the ma- 
ture product of 86 years of 
experience—give you every 
facility to gather the real 
meaning of a worth-while 
tour to Europe. 


There is an endless list of 
well-planned itineraries to 
choose from: 


“A” TOURS—covering prac- 
tically every part of Europe. 
The superb luxury of the 
foremost transatlantic 
liners, finest hotels and 
automobiles; the best on 
trains. 


“B” TOURS —Substantial, lux- 
urious comfort on a some- 
what less expensive scale; 
itineraries practically the 
same as “A” Tours. 


“C” TOURS—by the new 
Cabin Steamer Services 
with their wonderful ac- 
commodations. Good 
Hotels, fast trains and the 
same dependable Cook's 
Service throughout. 


POPULAR TOUR S—For 
those who prefer the in- 
formal, but congenial at- 
mosphere of the new 
Tourist Third Cabin. Low 
rates yet exceedingly com- 
fortable and attractiv2. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL— 
We plan tours to your 
order at any tii, aking 
them fit your convenience 
and your own ideas; with 
or without escort. 


Ask for Programs 


Thos. Cook & Son 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St.Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Vancouver 


Toronto Montreal 


100 OFFICES IN EUROPE ALONE 








Your ion Box 
~~ i 


Thousands of investors 
are buying bonds every 


year without ever seeing a 
bond salesman. It is a 


simple process and prefer- 
red by many as the ideal 


investment method. 


It is described in our booklet, 
“Buying Bonds by Mail” 
which we will gladly send on request. 


Ask for AV-2450 


AC.ALLYN*? COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 

New York Philadelphia 
Boston San 


‘rancisco 


Milwaukee 
Mi - 


inneapolis 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Ill. 








What group of stocks 
offers greatest oppor- 
tunity for investment— 
| with ——. certainty 
of advance in price? | 
McNeel’s has made a | 
searching survey. Its 
| conclusions are impor- 
| tant, valuable, free. 

















FINAN CIAL SERVICE 
R.W. MS NEEL , DIRECTO! 
Aahtristocracy of Successful Investors 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin ST-5-19 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


In business & finance the week 
was one less of deeds than of 
talk: 


Judge Elbert Henry Gary, at the 
81st general meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute in Man- 
hattan, said: “Oppertunities in this 
country are better than ever be- 
fore—every man must admit this. 
Never before in my affiliation with 
the steel industry has there been 
a time when governmental adminis- 
tration was honestly, sincerely and 
actually so much interested in the 
prosperity of the people of the 
country.” 


Melvin Alvah Traylor, President, 
American Bankers’ Association, to 
Alabama Bankers’ Association con- 
vention at Birmingham: “In former 
years when it was difficult for people 
living in outlying communities to 
get to larger centres, and many 
towns and villages in sparsely set- 
tled regions had to depend more 
or less upon their own resources, 
small and under capitalized banks 
may have been a necessity. At 
the present time there is no such 
excuse. The automobile has made 
it possible for even distant towns 
to keep in close touch with larger 
centres and there is no justification, 
in my opinion, for any bank 
having less than $25,000 capital.” 


Virgil Jordan, chief economist of 
the National Industrial Council, at 
its Conference Board meeting in 
Manhattan: “The business fore- 
caster who attempts to predict the 
business outlook for the rest of 
tnis year and for 1928 is up 
against it, if he relies upon most of 
the current and fashionable meth- 
ods [of prognosticating]. For some 
reason the old medicine no longer 
works. .. . There may be a slight 
further recession in business for a 
short time, but it is likely to end 
in a real business boom, rather 
than in a genuine depression.” 


M. J. Hickey, secretary of the 
National Industrial Council, at its 
Conference Board meeting in Man- 
hattan: “If our leaders of govern- 
ment and the people of the United 
States really care about the lib- 
erties for which our forefathers 
fought, bled and died; if they 
want a general restoration of our 
institutions of law and orderly 
social progress, they must prompt- 
ly unite in halting the present 
ceaseless and unnecessary making 
of laws by Congress and the state 
legislatures.” 


High Seat 


Price of a New York Stock Ex- 
change seat is like Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer’s bean  stalk—steadily it 
climbs higher. Last week it was, 
for a few hours, $215,000. Then 
William H. Bade, 29, onetime 
Princeton baseball captain, paint 
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dealer, appeared; paid $217,001 | 
Stockbroker Edward A. Pierce who 
sold that seat must pay approxi- 
mately $4,000 New York State tax, 
about $20,000 Federal tax. 


Mr. Cochran, Prophet 


Last summer Thomas Cochran, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. partner, about 
to sail for Europe, spoke unwarily 
to a newspaper reporter, predicted 
that by the summer of 1928 Gen. 
eral Motors common stock would 
be worth $300 a share (Tig, 
Aug: 16). Then General Motors 
declared a 50% stock dividend. If 
the revaluated G. M. C. stock 
reached $200, Mr. Cochran’s predic- 
tion would be intrinsically accu- 
rate. Last week that contingency 
happened—G. M. C. stock sold on 
the New York Stock Exchange at 
$200.50 a share. 


Loree Merger Quashed 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week rejected Leonor 
Fresnel Loree’s proposal to create 
the Kansas City Southern System 
in the southwestern states, by hav- 
ing the Kansas City Southern 
Railway buy up the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas (the “Katie”’) and the 
St. Louis Southwestern (the “Cot- 
ton Belt’’). 

The K. C. Southern runs due 
south from Kansas City, Mo.,, 
through Pittsburg, Kan., Joplin, 
Mo., Fort Smith, Ark., Shreveport, 
La., to Port Arthur, Tex.,* on the 
Guif of Mexico. It carries grain, 
livestock, minerals, cotton, oil. 

The “Katie” runs from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, Mo., then due south, 
parallel to the K. C. Southern, 
through Parsons, Kan., Muskogee, 
Okla., Dallas, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio and Houston, Tex., to Gal- 
veston, Tex., on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Its commodities are those of 
the K. C. Southern, plus merchan- 
dise transshipped from the East 
at St. Louis. 

The “Cotton Belt” loops south- 
west from St. Louis, east of the 
Ozark Mountains, through Cairo, 
Ill., Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock, 
Ark., Shreveport, La. to Fort 
Worth, Tex., with important lines 
into the Texas oil and cotton coun- 
try. Its freight consists of cot- 
ton, oil, merchandise. 

These three railroads, all serv- 
ing the same territory, all carrying 
the same type of goods, would 
form a compact southwestern sys- 
tem worth half a billion dollars. 
Mr. Loree, Chairman of both the 
K. C. Southern and the “Katie” 
would be enabled to save vast sums 
in operating costs and in financing. 
But, were the roads merged, they 
would lose their apparent and 
precious competitive aspect. That 
would be against the public inter- 
est and warranted, with other fac- 
tors, disapproval. 





*Not to be confused with Port Arthur, 
Ontario, Canada, great grain, lumber and 
iron ore terminal, on Lake Superior, for 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways. 
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Standard Oil 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY: 
George H. Jones, Chairman of the 
board of directors; Walter Clark 
Teagle, President. 

STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK: 
Henry Clay Folger, Chairman; 
Herbert Lee Pratt, President. 

STANDARD. OIL OF CALIFORNIA: 
Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury, Presi- 
dent. 

STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA: Rob- 
ert Wright Stewart, Chairman; 
William Meriam Burton, President. 

STANDARD OIL OF OHIO: A. P. 
Combe, President. 

STANDARD OIL OF KANSAS: J. C 
McDonald, President. 

These were at one time parts of 
the original Standard Oil Co., 
which muckrakers flayed as a 
trust, which President Roosevelt 
castigated, which dissolved in 1911 
when William Howard Taft was 
President of the U. S. The present 
corporations are separate, one from 
the others. Each one counts its 
yearly profits in the millions. Last 
week the officers of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey announced 
that their profits for the year 1926 
had been $117,652,201. 
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Contender 


A couple of Bostonians were 
thwacking each other at the Yankee 
Stadium in New York last week, 
thereby enabling Promoter Tex 
Rickard to collect some $250,000 
from 40,000 spectators. They did 
not’ do any serious mangling until 
the fourth round when 192-pound 
Bostonese-Lithuanian Josef Paul 
Cukoschay, whose battling name is 
“Jack Sharkey,” knocked down 
20214-pound Bostonese-Irishman Ed- 
ward James Maloney. There were 
52 seconds in the fifth round, dur- 
ing which Maloney twice found him- 
self prostrated on the canvas. The 
second time he did not rise un- 
aided; so the referee ruled that 
Cukoschay had won by a _ knock- 
out. Heavyweight Champion of 
the World James Joseph Tunney, in 
his ringside seat, was impressed. 

Cukoschay, once a sailor in the 
U. S. Navy, has been a rising 
heavyweight contender ever since 
he put an end to the so-called 
“Senegambian menace” that sport 
writers attached to Harry Wills. 
He now stands in line in Promoter 
Rickard’s notebook to meet Wil- 
liam Harrison Dempsey in the sum- 
mer. If he conquers Dempsey or if 
Dempsey does not wish to be met, 
Cukoschay will be eligible to ex- 
change buffets with Champion Tun- 
ney in the autumn. 


In County Down 

Hundreds of red-cheeked British 
women carried their “brollies” (um- 
brellas) around the golf links at 
Newcastle, in County Down, Ire- 






Why let your men 
drive blindfolded? 






Accidents don’t just “happen” 








Turoucu darkness 
... through storm ... the modern 
truck must keep to its schedule . . . ac- 
cidents seem inevitable. 














Yet accidents do not happen . . . they 


are caused ... 








And the chief causes are known. . . the 
American Mutual has helped many 
truck owners to reduce accidents. . . to 
institute systems of safety that greatly 
reduce the loss of men and money. 









For forty years the American Mutual 
has paid to policyholders dividends of 
never less than 20%. 







Let this, the oldest, largest and strong- 
est mutual liability company help you 
prevent accidents and reduce your op- 
erating costs. . . just fill out the coupon 
below. 
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land, last week. A few of them 
pursued small white balls over the 
humid turf, for the women’s cham- 
pionship of Great Britain was in 
progress. 

Miss Virginia Wilson of Chicago, 
the only really proficient U. S. 
player present, was eliminated in 
the third round. Mile. Simone 
Thion de la Chaume, strapping 19- 
year-old, who belongs in France 
but spends much time in the moist 
islands, took the championship 
away from Miss Dorothy Pearson 
of Tunbridge Wells, thus depriving 
England of her sole remaining Brit- 
ish title.* : 

Notably absent from play were 
Miss Joyce Wethered, champion 
1922, 1924, 1925, and Miss Cecil 
Leitch, champion 1914, 1920, 1921, 
_ 1926. Miss Leitch, however, marched 
with the “brolly” brigade, carrying 
her shelter in her left hand. Down 
from the Irish skies shot a bolt of 
Irish lightning, ran down the spines 
of Miss Leitch’s umbrella, knocked 
her flat on the grass, put her arm 
out of golfing commission for a 
fortnight. 


Rowing Upset 


Five years ago, Edward O. 
Leader came from the University 
of Washington to coach rowing at 
Yale. It would be mild to say 


“*Robert T. Jones Jr. of Atlanta holds the 
British men’s open title; Jess Sweetser of 
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Lightning struck her brolly 


that he revolutionized the sport in 
the East. He brought more men 
out for crew than for football; he 
gave Yale an unbroken record of 
victories, including the Olympic 
Championship in 1924; he influ- 
enced rowing methods at many an- 
other university. 

Last week he saw a Yale varsity 


New York, the British men’s amateur. 
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The tougher the job, the 
greater the need for a saw 
made of special steel— 
a Simonds V/orld-Famous 
Crescent-Ground Cross- 
Cut Saw. Ask your Hard- 
ware Dealer. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 
Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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crew meet its first defeat under his 
coaching. Princeton, after five 
years of unimpressive rowing, con- 
quered Mr. Leader’s men by tak- 
ing the lead soon after the start 
and keeping it. Just before the 
last quarter-mile of the race a 
Yale spurt gained, but Princeton 
reached the finish line with a quar- 
ter of a length to spare. 

On the shores of Lake Carnegie 
there were few more happy than 
Princeton Coach Charles (“Chuck”) 
Logg, who rowed on the famed 
Washington crew which Mr. Leader 
coached in 1921, 


Women’s Club 


Most skilled women golfers have 

found that skirts do not interfere 
with their game. But many a 
female duffer has taken to knicker- 
bockers (“knickers”) in hopes that 
they will improve her game, give 
her freedom of swing, etc. Men 
have’ snickered at women in 
knickerbockers, have said that they 
looked ridiculous waddling around 
the links. 
__.Perhaps it was such masculine 
jibes that led certain ladies of the 
Illinois Women’s Athletic’ Club in 
Chicago to announce last week the 
founding of the ITlinois Women’s 
Golf Club—for women only. It 
will have all the facilities of a first- 
class club, plus a nursery “where 
babies and husbands may be 
checked.” Gentlemen will be al- 
lowed to use the links only on 
Fathers’ Day and on July 4. 


France v. U. S. 


If William T. Tilden and Francis 
T. Hunter are a_ representative 
U. S. tennis team, then the U. S. 
was defeated by France in a five- 
match series at St. Cloud, France, 
last week. Tilden seemed to have 
regained his ancient power. He 
won both of his singles matches, 
humbling Rene Lacoste and _high- 
bounding Jean Borotra in straight 
sets. Borotra laughed off his defeat 
with: “I lost to a superior play- 
er, but I was out until four in the 
morning welcoming Lindbergh. It 
was worth it.” 

Hunter lost two matches. 

After Tilden and Hunter had 
been defeated in the decisive 
doubles match by Borotra and 
Brugnon, Tilden remarked with an 
effort at gallantry: “Don’t blame 
the junior member of our team. 
= The junior member of the 
American team played great ten- 
nis.” 

Whereupon, a_ spectator was 
heard to say: “The conceit of 
that man [Tilden], referring to 
Hunter as the junior member of 
that team!” 

Tilden, on hearing of this re- 
mark, defended himself: “I knew 
someone would fall for that. If 
I refer to Hunter as the junior 
member of our team, it is be- 
cause he is a few months younger 
than I and not because I am rank- 
ing myself above him.” 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Ruddigore. With his painstaking 
productions of Jolanthe and The Pi- 
rates of Penzance, Winthrop Ames 
showed Manhattan how Gilbert & 
Sullivan ought to be staged. Pro- 
ducer Lawrence J. Anhalt, un- 
mindful of the lesson, has made a 
sluggish, tasteless revival of this 
operetta. An unfortunate evening 
is partly redeemed by Craig Camp- 
bell as Richard Dauntless, by Wil- 
liam Danforth and Herbert Water- 
ous as two of the multitudinous 
Sir Murgatroyds. 


The Grand Street Follies of 1927. 
Here are all the pert buffoonery, 
sly satire, light irreverence of the 
Follies of yesteryear. Here, too, 
are the gay settings of Aline Bern- 
stein, the devastating mimicry of 
Albert Carroll. “Cautious Cal” sits 
on a Vermont front porch indus- 
triously knitting and singing the 
praises of isolation. Indignant sex- 
actors revile District Attorney Ban- 
ton and padlock censorship in gay 
lampoon. But over the whole pro- 
ceedings hangs a dim pall of melan- 
choly. For after the production 
runs its two weeks’ course, the 
company will disband, the aspiring 
but. indigent Neighborhood Pilay- 
house closes its doors for the last 
time. Flatly dull and audaciously 
brilliant by turns, the revue is a 
gay finale to the life of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. 


CINEMA 





New Pictures 

Tatjana. The German film com- 
pany, Ufa, has won merited praise 
in the U. S. for its fine films. This 
is one of its worst. The aimless 
story concerns a Russian prince, his 
princess, Tatjana, and his ingrate 
protégé. 


The Legend of the Bear’s Wed- 
ding. Russian art, music, drama, 
though often sharply crude, is 
rarely dull. This gruesome Soviet 
production is bluntly directed, stag- 
ily acted. But it is also strangely 
fascinating. The wife of a wealthy 
hunstman is horribly clawed by a 
bear just before her son is born. 
The son, as a result, is impelled 
to dress himself as a bear and 
craftily attack tender maids. At 
last, to the horror of the villagers, 
he marries a lively girl. The ex- 
pected happens. He reverts to 
beast, rips her to death on their 
wedding night. 

The film opened the new Man- 
hattan playhouse of a serious-eyed 
little group who call themselves 
the Art Cinema League. The tiny, 
tastefully decorated cinema house, 
resurrected from a onetime livery 
stable is dedicated to “the intellect 


America’s 
Greatest Scenic Tour 


Bryce Canyon 


Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks 
Kaibab National Forest 


Canyons a mile deep sparkling with ever changing 
colors! Mountains glowing red! Mountains white as 
marble! Vast fairy cities of stone — amazingly 
realistic—tinted in every conceivable hue! Painted 
deserts, beautiful forests alive with deer, quaint 


Mormon villages, cliff dwellings, wild horses! 


Easyto reach. ThroughPullmanstoCedarCity, Utah, 
the gateway, thence 3, 4 or 5-day all-expense motor- 
bus tours; also escorted tours. Comfortable lodges. 


Low Summer Fares to All the West 


Many Fine Fast Trains Daily 


Yellowstone—Pacific Northwest and Alaska— California— 
Colorado—Salt.Lake City—Ogden. Let our travel experts 
show you how, at surprisingly low cost, you can visit one or all 
of these wonderlands of the West on one Union Pacific tour. 


Tell us which region you wish to visit and booklets 
and complete information will be mailed promptly. 
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be END 
of a perfect day 


A good car, 
good roads, and— 


a good hotel. 
After miles and miles of driving, the 


weary motorist craves appetizing food 
and sound sleep in attractive surround- 
ings. Make your summer tour a suc- 


cession of perfect days by including 


any of the following stop-overs in your — 


itinerary. Each of these fine hotels 
specializes in hospitable service to the 
motorist at moderate rates. 
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The ROOSEVELT 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT 

The ROBERT TREAT 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON Paterson, 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA 
The ROCHESTER 
The SENECA 

The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 
The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 


New York City 


Worcester, Mass. 


Newark, N. J. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Michigan 
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Hotel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in 
the Orient, with the Japan Hote] Association, 
Tokio, Japan. United Travel and Hotel 
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Street, S. W. 1. 


and the esthetic emotions rather 
than the cheap sentimentalities and 
banal melodramatics.” Said a 
critic: “If the first program does 
not live up to these fine preten- 
sions, there is at least enough stray 
beauty to justify this lone _ ex- 
ploiter of intelligent pictures.” 


Resurrection (Rod La _ Roque, 
Dolores Del Rio) is a powerful and 
thoroughly satisfying picturization 
of Count Leo Tolstoy’s novel. Un- 
der the adept direction of Edwin 
Carewe, abetted by Count Ilya 
Tolstoy, the tale of nice and unnice 
love, betrayal and soul-redemption 
is spun deftly and irresistibly to 
its logical close. Suave Rod La 
Roque is splendidly convincing as 
the idyllic, villainous and ultimately 
penitent Prince Dmitri. Dolores 
Del Rio is no whit less splendid as 
the luckless Katusha Maslova. 


The Baa Girl \ ‘eatin. Bel- 
lamy, Holbrook Blinn). A political 
boss uncovers illicit love in his oppo- 
nent’s past. But he needs the 
name of the lady involved to make 
the scandal complete. After a fra 
tic search pivoting about the te.e- 
phone girl, he discovers the faintly 
scarlet woman is his daughter. 
Speedy melodrama capably acted. 

Is Zat So? is a slapsticky adapta- 
tion of James Gleason & Richard 
Taber’s Odyssey of a dim-witted 
pugilist and his pessimistic trainer. 
A grinning, guffawing, snickering 
audience testified that the film ver- 
sion is likely to prove as successful 
as the stage original. 


Rich But Honest tells how two 
poor working girls jilt their gar- 
agemen steadies for life on the 
stage. One rises to the spectacular 
part of Lady Godiva in a volumi- 
nous blond wig. The other gets a 
rich beau with “honorable inten- 
tions.” 


Mr. Wu (Lon Chaney). The 
young American starts the trouble 
by teaching the yellow maid 
(daughter of Mr. Wu) how to kiss. 
The young American’s mother ends 
it by a vicious stab to Mr. Wu’s 
innards. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Anna Fay Prosser, 
daughter of Seward Prosser, famed 
Manhattan banker; to Dan Platt 
Caulkins of Detroit, quarterback 
on Princeton’s 1926 football eleven. 


Engaged. Nancy Waterbury, 
daughter of Manhattan sportsman 
Lawrence Waterbury, onetime 
famed poloist, and great-grand- 
daughter of Robert Livingston, first 
Chancellor of New York; to one 
Harry Carter Milholland Jr. of 
Pittsburgh. 

Engaged. Justine Waterman Wise, 
daughter of famed Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise; to Leon Arthur Tulin, 
assistant professor in the Yale 
Law School, where she is a student. 


Married. Ernestina Calles, 20, 
daughter of Mexican President 
Plutarco Elias Calles; to one 
Thomas Arnold Robinson, 35, Man- 
hattan businessman; at Nogales, 
Ariz. President Calles was not 
present owing to pressure of work. 


Married. James Russell Lowell, 
great-grandson of Poet - Diplomat 
James Russell Lowell; third-cousin- 
once-removed of President A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard and of the 
late Poetess Amy Lowell;* to Julia 
Brokaw, direct descendant of Bour- 
gon Broucard,+ French Huguenot 
exile, who sought refuge in Amer- 
ica in 1675; in Manhattan. Head- 
master the Rev. William Greenough 
Thayer of St. Mark’s School, offi- 
ciated. 


Married. Walter Hill, 43, son of 
the late Railroader James J. Hill> to 
Mildred Richardson, onetime Follies 
actress; at Livingston, Mont.; im- 
mediately after receiving a divorce 
from Mrs. Pauline Hill. 


Died. Maurice Oscar Louis Mou- 
vet, 38, famed cabaret dancer; from 
tuberculosis, in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. His dancing partners, two 
of whom he married, included: 
Joan Sawyer, his onetime wife 
Florence Walton, Leonora Hughes, 
Barbara Bennett and nis widow 
Eleanor Ambrose. 


Died. Anton T. Kliegl, 54, de- 
veloper of the famed Klieglight, 
which has enabled cinema directors 
to photograph outdoor scenes in the 
studio; suddenly, in Bad Kissingen, 
Germany, his birthplace. 


Died. Sam Bernard,** 63, German- 
character comedian, who celebrated 
in March his 50th year of acting; 
of apoplexy; in the smoking-room 
of the North German Lloyd Liner 
Columbus. He appeared in Nearly 
a Hero, All for the Ladies, Friendly 
Enemies, As You Were. 


Died. Mengo L. Morgenthau, 67, 
president of the Mirror Candy Co., 
brother of onetime (1913-16) U. S. 
Ambassador to Turkey, Henry Mor- 
genthau; in Manhattan; after a 
short illness. 


Died. Henry Edwards Hunting- 
ton, 77, California railroader and 
art collector; in Philadelphia, after 
an operation. He bought Gains- 
borough’s “Blue Boy,” a Guten- 
berg Bible, the letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots, etce.; owned the 
most valuable collection of first 
editions in the world. 


Died. James E. Butler, 77, 
famed 12-year-old “Drummer boy of 
Shiloh,” who answered President 
Lincoln’s first call for volunteers 
in 1861; at Franklin, Pa. 


*The groom’s father, James B. Burnett 
legally took his mother’s name—Lowell. 

tLater simplified to Brokaw. 

**Originally named Samuel Barnet, but 
at 14, just before his first stage appear- 
ance, he was accidentally dubbed Sam 
Bernard by the stage manager, who mis- 
understood his shy murmur. He kept the 
misnomer, made it legal in 1907. 
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The new book* by romantic, 
Lowell, poetic, enthusiastic, sparkling, 
iplomat dauntless, bubbling, impetuous, ad- 
-cousin- yenturous, dramatic, enthralling, 
\. Law- ete. Playboy Richard Halliburton 
| of the begins with a “Crash! The light- 
(0 Julia ning in a rage split the writhing 
f Bour- firmament from Thessaly to the 
uguenot Cyclades in one blazing, blinding 
Amer- glare. Streaks of fire burst into 
Head- the inky darkness, inflaming the 
enough abyss about me and lashing at the 
ol, offi- clouds that hurtled past.” 
«1 is Jove, feagroes gg 
explains, angrily tossing thunder- hi. “ a 
son of bolts — P whimsical, gay, on . - ms He Can Prevent 
Hill> t incorrigible, ramatic, inspired, ; i i 
Follies ete. young Amercian is at _ the ‘ “ . This Hidden Danger 
t.; im- beetling, rugged, sacrosanct, fierce, ’ er . Many childhood ills as well as trou- 
divorce tugged, granite pinnacle of Mt. * * bles that ravage health in the years 
ace, se ie Sa penta 
There follow in rapid succession oe taking your children to the dentist 
s Mou- the Vale of Tempe, the summit of — Sansuse page tich divi ends. 
r; from Parnassus, scaling the Acropolis at : 
witzer- midnight, wooing the Maidens of 
's, two the Porch by Attic moonlight, swim- 
cluded: ming the Hellespont, climbing 


| > 
e wife Stromboli and Vesuvius, trying to 
Lughes, swim from whirling Charybdis to 4 
widow rocky Scylla, singing ‘“Funiculi, OU 0 AVC Na 
Funicula” in the Blue Grotto to an 
English girl with an Alice-blue | Look around you. The faces of men and women you pass 
54, de- Rolls-Royce, climbing Aetna, play- | on the street reveal the appalling truth. Neglect is taking 


° > “ 
eg ight, oe Men | naman its toll in health. And 4 out of 5 after forty, and thousands 


i. oe bobbed grandmother’s Calypso, and | younger, are innocent victims of that grim foe—Pyorrhea. 


si reading “The Return of Ulysses” ’ 
on at Ithaca, having completed what At These Uneven Odds . . . Don’t Gamble 


was begun, a trip in the wander- 


ing wake of Ulysses doing all h 5 
rerman- dia and several "le ie FB ove , base of teeth creeps through the body. Health is destroyed. 


What an insidious enemy it is! Its poison that forms at the 


ebrated 


ecting; The chapter containing the least Such troubles as rheumatism, stomach disorders, anemia 
, 


ae Halliburton relates a visit to Rupert | and facial disfigurement often follow. 
s- Brooke’s grave at Skyros. Of all 


seer 2 the Playboy’s heroes, Poet Brooke But two simple preventive measures will protect health. 
Sent seems to be the most genuine. But | Let your dentist examine teeth and gums at least twice each 
eae Poet Byron comes a close second: | year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, regularly, 

a = once wrote that as morning and night. 

wou rather have swum_ the ; a 
au, 67, Hellespont than written all his This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., for 
dy Co., poetry. So would I!” many years a Pyorrhea specialist, prevents Pyorrhea or 
) Bs As hundreds of thousands of U.S. | checks its vicious course—if used regularly and in time. It 
‘y Mor- clubwomen already know, Playboy firms gums; also it keeps teeth white and protects them 
fter a age a — a teen sak against acids which cause decay! 

Leander. And the dourest male So, to be on the safe side, 
unting- skepticism will be disarmed by our start using Forhan’s for the 
er and = — ov that he You Can Be Gums, now. Teach your 
, after ook a taxi over the last seven j i i it. 
“eelon: miles of his race from Marathon Sure of This chilies ath <0 open 
pa moa to Athens in the very tracks of Socsats hntenatic Reet Unlike ordinary tooth 

Mary Pheidippides; that diving for for it. It safeguards mouth, pastes, it contains Forhan’s 
ed the J Ponges in the Gulf of Gabes gave | | nescand hrost yainstcral | Pyorrhea Liquid used by 
f first him an earache. as pleasant breath instead of dentists everywhere in the 

opt nr have —. Play- concealingthisem- treatment of Pyorrhea. It is 

y Halliburton as indeed he did arrassing trouble é ; 
- 7 envy prodigious Edward John me Dohind s vell-cale health insurance. All drug- 
"hae a Trelawny, of whom Mr. Halliburton P| ee keeping gists, in tubes, 35c and 60c. 

: isa slim, blonde, unbearded re- Sle preath sweet an 
ee edition. For the Trelawny love of Ral) Son ten ie Acall Formula of R, J. Forban, D. D.S. 

violence—he slaughtered Malays, W) druggists, 35c and Forhan Company, New York, 
ong aS substituted, or at 60c. 

east talked a great deal about, a 
Burnett ’ 

love of R d of “good 
Lowell. 0 omance—and of “goo 

copy.” Both have written with an 
net, but extravagance surpassing mere 
appear. boastfulness and Playboy Hallibur- 
re! am —_ 


who mis-, ‘THE GLortious ADvENTURE—Richard Halli- 
kept the burton—Bobbs-Merrill ($5). 
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Spring ‘‘Confessions”’ 


Pinenurst: (Tasting potion mixed 
with Martini © Rossi) I love this 
sort. Not sweet—tart. And it keeps 
a perpetual Springtime in one. 


Arxen: Yes, indeed. I spring every 
time I get a chance at one. 


Be KE the fern that bent the iron, 
here is a mildness that is power! 
In Martini & Rossi non alcoholic 
Vermouth is the very essence of the 
successful appetizer—always. 


Two kinds—the regular Italian and 
the Extra Dry. It is not a question 
of “which” but of “when”. Let 
Tad Crane introduce you to all the 
wiles of the ways and 
the ways of the wiles 


“The 
Confessions 

of a 
Good Mixer’’ 


No cover charge. 
Send for your copy, 
as the elite of the 
continent are doing, 
and—ask for the 
Martini & Rossi 
non alcoholic Ver- 
mouth. No other 
genuine. W. A. 
Taylor & Co., 94 

. Pine St., New York 
City. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


(non alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


At The Better Grocery and 
Delicatessen Stores 


ton, though constantly referring to 
himself as “such a nut” and “i 

corrigible” and “foolish,” has the 
editorial wit to push a lot of his 
playfulness off on various traveling 
companions. Also, knowing his 
public, Author Halliburton care- 


ROMANCER HALLIBURTON 
“Byron would have ... So would 
77” 


fully explains that whenever the 
companion happened to be a female 
they stayed at separate hotels. 

The result, as in the case of 
Author Halliburton’s The Royal 
Road to Romance (around the 
world on $40), is the biggest kind 
of super-romantic money’s worth 
that “self-satistied people, caught 
in the ruts of convention and re- 
sponsibility,” can buy anywhere 
currently. 

The Author. Born in Tennessee, 
with the current century, “Dick” 
Halliburton romped through Prince- 
ton University more bareheaded 
than most, running cross-country, 
editing a pictorial magazine, tak- 
ing astonishing vacations, by the 
age of 21. Then he romped around 
the world in tramp ship forecastles, 
called it The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance, said he. was “living poetry 
instead of writing it.” He talks 
volubly, cracks many jokes, threat- 
ens to write a novel called Hell. 


Caverns Charted 


THE ROAD TO XANADU—John Liv- 
ingston Lowes—Houghton Mifflin 
($6). In this book Professor Lowes 
of Harvard aims “to tell the story, 
so far as I have charted its course, 
of two of the most remarkable 
poems in English, ‘The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Kubla 
Khan.’” His chief guide in this 
hazardous and admirable journey is 
a notebook of 90 chaotic pages in 
which Coleridge was accustomed to 
scrawl the names of books which 
he had read or intended to read, 
ideas which he considered shap- 
ing into verse, recipes for ginger- 
wine and other paraphernalia of a 
profound and poetic intellect. 

It would seem unlikely if not 
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impossible that such a _ journey 
would remain a pieasure jaunt as 
well as a pilgrimage for more than 
600 pages. That such is the case 
is due to the fact that Author 
Lowes is a scholar and an artist, 
as well as a keen literary detective, 
All the mad metaphors, the wild 
and cloudy symbols of two great 
poems are traced back through 
Coleridge’s labyrinthine mind to the 
illuminating confusion of an almost 
illegible scrapbook. The caverns 
measureless to man are charted and 
fingerposted. The sun rises on 
dark castles and the sunless sea. 


Retelling the Marines 


Rep Pants—John W. Thomason 
Jr.—Scribner’s ($2.50). A hurried 
Kipling, a carelessly capable War 
correspondent, Artist-Author-Cap- 
tain Thomason writes about ma- 
rines and soldiers, sailors and ad- 
venturers on the hot coasts of Cuba 
and in the lively fields of France. 
Exhibiting the scattered but em- 
phatic vigor of exploding shrap- 
nel, his stories lack the controlled 
and deliberate effectiveness of 
heavier artillery. 

The title piece is less a story 
than an impressionistic anecdote. 
It ironically details the slender 
history of a nameless Negro in an 
overseas battalion who was caught 
filching food from another outfit’s 
mess. He finds that the hardboiled 
lieutenant to whom he is brought 
for discipline hails from Galveston, 
Tex. So does the Negro. tay chat 
together for a few minutes. Months 
later the officer learns that the 
black regiment has been destroyed. 

“The Marines Have Landed” en- 
tertainingly relates the customary 
escapades of Jack, or in this case 
Captain Jinks, ashore. A grimly 
sentimental story, “Kupid’s Konfi- 
dential Klub,” tells about the death 
of awkward little Soldier Kemper 
whose speedy achievement of a 
great desire to be successful in 
the Army was interrupted when 
he stood in front of a machine 
gun. “A Razor Strop” is an em- 
bittered sketch of a soldier whose 
trivial theft leads him to a profit- 
less disaster. Other stories about 
captains and colonels and knights- 
at-arms gain their effect from stac- 
cato characterization, a style made 
pungent by army jargon. Author 
Thomason has much ability to make 
the minutiae of life significant. 

The Pictures share equally with 


‘the writing in story-telling im- 


portance. Artist Thomason draws 
as he writes except that he does it 
a little better. In sketches full of 
rapid motion his pen achieves sub- 
tleties which his typewriter is too 
unwieldy to reproduce. The cur- 
rent Cosmopolitan Magazine intro- 
duces him as a full-fledged pro- 
fessional illustrator of other people’s 
stories. 

The Author became famous when 
he published in Scribner’s (month- 
ly) his War impressions il- 
lustrated with burnt-match strokes. 
While these were selling widely in 
book form as Fix Bayonets, he was 
gathering fresh material at his post 
of duty with the U. S. Marines 
in Nicaragua. 
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FICTION 
Vast Drollery 


Myster1es—K nut Hamsun— 
Knopf ($2.50). “In the middle of the 
summer of 1891 a little Norwegian 
coast town was the scene of a 
series of most unusual events. A 
Stranger turned up in the town, a 
certain Nagel, a noteworthy and 
original charlatan, who did a heap 
of odd things and vanished again 
as suddenly as he had come.” 

Thus Author Hamsun begins his 
examination of a mad, melancholy 
Dane, Johan Nagel, and the heap 
of odd things he did. He fell in 
love with Dagny Kielland, who 
was engaged to marry a naval offi- 
cer. He made friends with pauper- 
ish Minutten. He mystified the 
townspeople by never explaining 
his visit. 

Then things began to go badly 
for him. Dagny Kielland was un- 
able to find in Nagel any of the 
well rubbed familiar surfaces, com- 
mon to all men, by which people 
are accustomed to identify, if not 
to understand, other people. He 
remained a mystery to her. Nagel 
realized that it was impossible for 
her to penetrate the dark secrets of 
his mind. With the teeth of 
despair already in his heart, he 
began to see madness waddling 
toward him like an enormous liz- 
ard. “Then he made for the har- 
bor at a run, the back of his waist- 
coat showing white as he ran. He 
was down on the quays, ran on to 
the farthest pier, and jumped 
straight into the sea. 

“A few bubbles came up.” 

Author Hamsun wrote the tale 
before he had reached the stature 
that put a Nobel Prize (1920) in 
his grasp for Growth of the Soil. 
He had, however, the same instinct 
for completeness, totality; the same 
slow scrutiny which, if you wait 
long enough, turns out to the vast 
drollery of a cosmic unbeliever. 


Mrs. Woolf's Way 


The Story* is divided into three 
parts. The first, situated like the 
other two in the Hebrides home 
of English family Ramsay, includes 
the hours of a summer day from 
mid-afternoon to bedtime. In it is 
regarded with an astute and pene- 
trating scrutiny the character of 
Mrs. Ramsay as reflected in her 
children, guests, husband. 

In the second part, time passes. 
“The house was left; the house 
was deserted. It was left like a 
shell on a sandhill to fill with dry 
salt grains now that life had left 
it, The long night seemed to have 
set in; the trifling airs, nibbling, 
the clammy breaths, fumbling, 
seemed to have triumphed. The 
saucepan had rusted and the mat 
decayed. Toads had nosed their 
way in. Idly, aimlessly, the sway- 
ing shawl swung to and fro.... 
Poppies sowed themselves among 
the dahlias; the lawn waved with 
long grass; giant artichokes tow- 
ered among roses; a fringed carna- 
tion flowered among the cabbages; 
While the gentle tapping of a 


‘To THE LIGHTHOUSE—Virginia Woolf— 
Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 


THE CREAM .... 


Q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 


sequential. 


The following new books are advertised here by 


their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 


Book Editor. Not all the g 


ood books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 


@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

MOTHER AND SoN—Romain Rol- 
land*—Holt ($2.50). Vol. III of 
The Soul Enchanted; the War by 
a pacifist. 

From MaN TO MAN—Olive 
Schreiner—Harper ($2.50). Hailed 
posthumously in England; two sis- 
ters’ lives. 

CHAINS — Theodore Dreiser — 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). Lesser 
novels and stories by the American 
Tragedian. 

THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE— 
G. K. Chesterton — Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). A brief for romanticism 
in a reactionary age; a novel. 

MaTTocK—James Stevens—Knopf 
($2.50). Another chapter of the 
national epic. 

Kit O’BrieEN—Edgar Lee Masters 
—Boni & Liveright ($2). Spoon 
River idyll. 

Juwr—E. M. Delafield—Harper 
($2). Life in looser London. 

LovE Is ENouGH—Francis Brett 
Young—Knopf ($2.50). The popu- 
lar author’s “major work.” 

Tue IMMORTAL MARRIAGE—Ger- 
trude Atherton—Boni & Liveright 
($2.50). Pericles and Aspasia. 

DREAM’S END—Thorne Smith— 
McBride ($2). A Jekyll-Hyde in 
love. 

BREAD AND FIRE — Charles R. 
Walker—Houghton, Mifflin ($2.50). 
Intellectually honest novel of a 
Worker. ; 

THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH—Jacob 
Wassermann—Bonit & _ Liveright 


Romain RoLLANpD* 


($2). Boy-witch in fanatical old 
Germany. 

THE OLD Countess—Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick—Houghton, Mifflin 
($2.50). And another little French 
girl. 

Drama 


Marco MILLIONS—Eugene O’- 
Neill— Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Merchant Polo, mediaeval babbitt; 
published before produced. 


Non-Fiction 


EIGHT O’CLock CHAPEL: A Ret- 
rospect of New England College 
Life of the Eighties—Cornelius H. 
Patton and Walter T. Field— 
Houghton, Mifflin ($3.50). Un- 


dergraduates of the Dashing Déc- 
ade. 


ON SpeEcIAL Miss1ons—Charles 
Lucieto—McBride ($2.50). Semi- 
official chronicle of the War spies. 


Biography 


PoLONAISE: The Life of Chopin— 
Guy de Pourtales—Holt ($3). A 
delicate young man of extreme 
refinement. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A Hero to 
His Valet—James Amos—John Day 
($2). Intimate information from 
the second butler. 


Humor 


THE Earty Worm — Robert 
Benchley and Gluyas Williams— 
Holt ($2). The spice of Life. 


*An intense idealist, Romain Rolland retired from gay 
Paris to austere seclusion when his early marriage ended disas- 


trously. 


opera, novels, plays, screeds on pacifism. 


He compiled biographies of famous men, a history of 


In 1914 he appeared 


in Geneva to work for the Red Cross, to enrage “La Patrie” by 
excoriating “La Guerre” in open letters to other pacifists. Still, 
at 61, a flayer of warriors, he includes a savage portrait of 
“Tiger” Clemenceau in Mother and Son. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 


Cleveland, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


weed at the window had become, 
on winters’ nights, a drumming from 
sturdy trees and thorned briers 
which made the whole room green 
in summer.” 


In the last glimpse, ten years 


later, with Mrs. Ramsay and two 
of her children dead, the others 
undertake a last visit to the light- 
house. Like the music of a fugue, 
this movement touches the themes 
of the first, catches them in new 
cadences and changed echoes. The 
group of people for whom Mrs. 
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Postage extra. 


Ramsay had been the axis, whirl 
and drift like the specks of a 
nebula. In a curious key, full of 
sharps, Author Woolf produces the 
effect of an enormous change in life 
where little change is apparent. 
The’ Significance of Author 
Woolf’s last novel, Mrs. Dalloway, 
was that her “stream of conscious- 
ness” method was not only start 
lingly original but startlingly suc- 
cessful as well. Mrs. Dalloway ob- 
served the classic unities of drama, 
concentrating on one woman, one 
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Simon & Schuster: inc. Publishers New York 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers of Uniwersity Tours) 


110 EAST 42™ ST Mew York City 


TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the 
World—Comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
abundant sightseeing, fine leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ENJOY- this Summer 
ASA RANCH 


In Wyoming-In the Rockies 
Unique among ranches: Unsur- 
passed location; private cabins; baths; 
electricity; exceptional food; unex- 
celled riding; best trout fishing; 
hunting; swimming. Joy of the great 
outdoors at its best. Guests limited 
to 30. Christian. References required. 
Season June 15 to Oct. 1. 

For illustrated booklet, address: 
ANDREW ANDERSON 
A Bar A Ranch, Encampment, Wyoming 


Save TIME! 


S 
The History of Your Lifetime 

a is giving you week by week the history of 
your lifetime—a record such as has never before 
been possible, File away each succeeding issue of 
TIME inthe Binder pictured here. It will hold a 
volume (twenty-sixissues and index) of TIME. The 
issues can be easily inserted week by week. The 
coveris a dark green leather-like material. ‘““TIME, 
the Weekly Newsmagazine” is embossed in old gold 

on the back of the book. 
Your check for $3 will bring the Binder to you by 


return mail. Address 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
Penton Bidg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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day in her life. In To the Light- 
house the stream-of-consciousness 
technique is present as before but 
its presence is subtler, more dif- 
fused. The author’s scrutiny falls, 
not on one but on many person- 
alities. Now, in her brilliant of- 
fensive on the human soul, she does 
not perpetrate an open advance. 
Weaving, stalking, spying from 
thickets, she discovers the nature 
of her prey. The actual capture 
she leaves to those who, reading 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Toads and saucepans, poppies and 
time 


her book, are her companions in 
the chase. 

The Author in her critical 
studies, The Common Reader, made 
it apparent that her analytical 
abilities outweighed her previous 
achievements in fiction, Jacob’s 
Room, Night and Day. But Mrs. 
Dalloway and this book mark her as 
one who has not only mastered the 
novel but extended its function. 

Mrs. Woolf is the youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen. She married Leonard 
Sidney Woolf, literary Editor of 
the Nation and Athenaeum, in 1912. 
They live at Hogarth House, an old 
place in Richmond, spending their 
quiet time alike at gardening and 
fine writing and printing. 


HUMOR 
Benchley Babble 


THE EARLY  WorRM—R obert 
Benchley (Illustrated by Gluyas 
Williams)—AHolt ($2). Funnyman 
Benchley’s creek of comedy has by 
no means yet run dry. He babbles 
gently on in parody of Sherwood 
Anderson, H. G. Wells, Calvin 
Coolidge, Thomas Beer, polar ex- 
peditions, founding a night club, 
interviewing celebrities, solving 
crimes, stabilizing francs. His 
method of reductio ad imbecillum 
is to expound a subject in its sim- 
plest terms, putting caricaturist’s 
emphasis on one or two superficial 
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details. Example: “According to 
Dr. Max Hartmann... there is no- 
such thing as absolute sex. If 
60% of your cells are masculine 
you rate as a male. If 60% are 
feminine, you sit with the girls. 
All combinations are possible up to 
99 and 1, but the 100 percenter © 
is a myth. Dr. Hartmann says so. 

“This is going to be a big sur- © 
prise to a lot of people... .” 


Whoops Sisters 


WuHoops, DEARIE!—Peter Arno— — 
Simon & Schuster ($1.75). 
weekly parade in the New Yorker 
(Manhattan smart-chart) has long — 
been an event—Pansy Smiff and 
Abagail Flusser of the muffs and ~ 
flounces and awry plumed bonnets, ~ 
their potato noses high in air, their © 
cavernous, Cruikshankian mouths 
thrown open in something like: ’ 

(in a Central Park row boat) 

“Gor! Pipe the’ sailors! Comin 
right towards us, too.” 

“Now you mind yerself, Pansy! © 
Don’t ’ave no truck wit sailors!” 

“Lordy! Is that a way t’ talk 
about yer nation’s defenders? Ain’t 
yuh no patriotism?” 

“Not in a_ rowboat, 
Whoops!” 

They are popularly called the 
Whoops Sisters, having been for- 
mally christened only for presenta- 
tion in this book. Manholes, gang- 
planks and revolving doors make 
you think of them. Also any 
raucous indelicacy where none but 
the innocent bystander is embar- 
rassed, 

But in book form they are not 
quite so funny. Artist Peter Arno 
created them with so few strokes 
of his charcoal and such a rare 
vein of middle-aged-female _in- 
nuendo, that their gusto seems 
stifled when, located in a charity 
home, with a zither player, a re- 
tired fireman, an orphan oaf called 
Fester, a man with an elephant, 
and a Park Avenue dowager for 
companions, they become heroines 
of a story of which the dizziness 
does not compensate for the length. 
The upshot of the story is that 
Mrs. Flusser inherits $20,000,000 
and the old gals pack up their 
Sunday stays and hug-me-tights to 
go and live in style. 
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